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How far could a “PT” go on an “A” ticket? 


> A month’s supply of “A”’ tickets 
would allow barely enough gasoline 
to warm up the three huge engines of 
one of these Jap-smashers. And it 
would have to be high octane gaso- 
line to be of any use at all. 

The point is that all our gasoline 
fighting machines—land, sea and air 
—require enormous quantities of 
high octane fuel. And that’s why 
there’s less gasoline in the U.S.A. for 
civilians—and less Ethyl fluid to 
raise its quality, in spite of stepped- 
up Ethyl production. 


Every gallon of America’s fighting 
gasoline contains Ethy] fluid. 

Today, more and more Ethyl is 
going overseas. But someday —after 
the war—this high octane gasoline 
will stay home. Result: gasoline for 
automobiles, airplanes, trucks, buses 
and tractors of higher quality than 
Americans ever enjoyed before. Ulti- 
mately engines will be designed to 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Manujacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 
CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


take full advantage of this gasoline. 


In this post-war development, the 
Ethyl Corporation looks forward to 
playing a special part. Through our 
Detroit and San Bernardino labora- 
tories, now busy with war work, we 
plan towork closely with automctive, 
aviation, tractor and petroleum engi- 
neers—helping them to get the most 
from post-war gasoline and engines. 














Stopping the sting of an 
invisible ray 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


aie — the kind that reveal an 


ailing stomach or a broken bone 


— can be a blessing — or a menace. 
For years, many people working regu- 
larly with X-rays suffered from serious 
destruction of leds tissue due to over- 
exposure in the course of their work. 
It was known that X-rays couldn’t 
penetrate lead sheets. But, unlike 
ancient knights in armor, X-ray 
workers couldn’t work enveloped in 
sheets of metal. 

A number of years ago, the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards tried to find 
‘some flexible material like rubber that 


would keep out X-rays. Rubber alone 
wouldn’t do it. And mixtures of rubber 
with enough powdered lead to stop 
the rays were too stiff to make into 
protective gloves and aprons. 

B. F. Goodrich research men were 
asked to help. In the months of experi- 
ment required to overcome the stiffness 
of rubber and lead mixture they found 
that distributing the lead evenly 
through the rubber was another serious 
problem. But finally they developed 
a way to make a material flexible 


enough ‘for comfortable aprons and - 


gloves; enough lead, evenly dis- 


tributed, to give life-saving protection. 
As a result, today X-ray workers can 
carry on their vital work without fear. 

For nearly 75 years B. F. Goodrich 
research has been devoted to develop- 
ment and improvement in rubber. 
The results can be seen in the millions 
of B. F. Goodrich products being used 
in war and industry. Still more will 
be seen when the war is over. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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B.F. Goodrich 
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How to keep from moving 
# at 30 miles an hour 


A TANK on rough ground will jounce the daylights 
out of its passengers—all except one. 


That one is its big gun which can stay fixed on the tar- 
get, even while the tank is charging over rough ground. 
Why? Because it is ingeniously cradled in a gyroscopic ball bearing 
mount. The same kind of gyro, using the same kind of ball bearings 
that make much other American war equipment so efiective 





Proved in the crucible of combat, ball bearings prevent wear, locate 
moving parts accurately, reduce maintenance . . . in tanks, planes, 
ships and the other equipment in this most mechanized of all wars. 


New Departure, America’s most productive ball bearing plants, 
is responding to this tremendous swing to ball bearings, wherever 
shafts turn—wherever motion must be friction-free. 


Nothing Rolls Like a Ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 





NEW DEPARTURE ¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ec BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Cover—Caught in the very act of shooting over the 
edge of the flight deck a Grumman Avenger to = 
bomber is shown in this official U.S. Navy pho! 
making a spectacular getaway from a Navy sieien. 
(The height of the bow wave gives some indication 
of how fast the carrier itself was moving.) Our — 
superiority in carriers in the Pacific was one 

most ie age of nh elements that made *ossitio 
last week’s strikes on the fortress of Truk and other 
Japanese strongholds (story page 21). 
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LETTERS 


Curly’s Helpers 


Gee, whiz! Thanks for the plug. But come, 
come, gentlemen! While that was a nice 
piece on “Curly Caminita’s Capital Round- 
up” (Newsweek, Feb. 14), let’s not brush 
off the staff with, “Typing, mimeographing, 
and addressing is done by friends.” Much 
credit for hard work should go to my silent 
partner, lawyer Arthur Healy, who not only 
splits costs with me but who put in 30 hard 
weeks cutting stencils and addressing enve- 
lopes. Now Katherine Craig, Laura Bernard, 
and Ola Hazel (The Three Luscious Maids) 
cut stencils, while Healy does addressing and 
other chores. 

Never ignore the staff, gentlemen! ( Where 
would Newsweek be without the composi- 
tors and pressmen? Hmmmmmmmmmmm?) 


Curty CAMINITA 





Washington, D.C, 


DPOCD 


Drought Relief 


Happy day! We noticed in Newsweex for 


Nov. 29, 1943, that the liquor conditions are 
terrible in some vicinities. 

We, overseas, are glad and very proud of 
the fact that at last something is being done 
about the liquor shortage there in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Naturally we realize that, with the 
country engaged in a fierce war our Con- 
gress has very little time, but we think it is 
wer. 9 sporting of some gentlemen to drive 

ves to investigate the problem in _or- 
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A NEW RESOURCE 


HAS BEEN DEVELOPED 





‘Tue WEALTH of America has been 
wrought from her natural resources 
of fertile lands, wide forests and 
rich mineral deposits by the brains 
and muscles of her people. 


But another resource is now 
available. A new source of wealth 
and well-being has been develop- 
ing gradually and almost unnoticed 
which is tremendously important 
today and of still greater impor- 
tance for tomorrow. 


This new resource is the research 
laboratory. 


Today, in hundreds of industrial 
and college laboratories, trained 
minds are expanding the world’s 
knowledge, and applying the results 
of research to industry and to war. 


In the Bell System, research has 
always been a fundamental activity. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The telephone was invented in a 
research laboratory. And for years 
Bell Telephone Laboratories has 
been the largest industrial labora- 
tory in the world. 


Underlying modern research is 


' the realization of vast latent values 


in nature. Although the lone genius 
does from time to time bring to 
light some part of these hidden 
values, only organized scientific 
research can assure the: thorough 
exploration that will render the full 
measure of use for human welfare. 


Research means imagining and 
experimenting. It means the search- 
ing out and bringing together of 
facts. It means clear statements 
of problems, precise measurements 
and keen analysis. It means tena- 
cious following along unexpected 
paths. 


These are the procedures of 


research. Its consummation is the 
grasping by subtle minds of rela- 
tionships in nature no one has 
previously known. And on the basis 
of the broader knowledge so es- 
tablished are built new materials, 
new methods and new structures 
to serve the people of America. 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories 
has now concentrated its efforts on 
communication systems and equip- 
ment for the armed forces. When 
the war is over its researches 
in communication will again be 
applied to an ever-improving 
telephone service in America. 
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Old Friends are Best 





when colds and soré throa’s trearen 


That’s the time you appreciate your old 
stand-by, Listerine Antiseptic, more than 
ever. So often it can be such a help in 
fighting the bacteria related to colds. 


Used early and frequently as a gargle 
it may help head off a cold entirely or 
keep it from getting serious. That goes, 
too, for simple sore throat which so 
often accompanies a cold. 


Fewer Colds, Fewer Sore Throats for 
Listerine Antiseptic Users in Tests 


There’s an impressive lot of evidence 
to back this statement up. Over and 
over again, in tests made over a period 
of twelve years, those who gargled Listerine 
Antiseptic regularly every day had fewer 
colds and usually had milder ones than 
those who did not gargle. 


Perhaps you wonder why. The ex- 
planation, we believe, is simple: 


Listerine Antiseptic kills millions of 
the Secondary Invaders, those potentially 
troublesome germs that can set up house- 
keeping in almost everybody’s mouth. 


Many a noted nose and throat spe- 
cialist holds them responsible for the 
complications of a cold, much of its dis- 
comfort, misery and trouble. They can 


stage a ‘‘mass invasion” of the throat 
tissues when wet feet, cold feet, drafts, 
fatigue or sudden temperature changes 
put you under par. 


Germs Reduced in Tests 


It is wise to attack these trouble- 
makers to forestall, if possible, such a 
“mass invasion”. And that, apparently, 
is what Listerine Antiseptic so often does. 


In actual tests this cool, refreshing 
antiseptic accomplished reductions of 
germs on mouth and throat surfaces 
ranging up to 96.7% fifteen minutes 
after a gargle. One hour later the same 
tests showed reductions up to 80%. 


Surely, when you feel a cold coming 
on, this delightful precaution is well 
worth taking. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BECAUSE OF WARTIME testrictions you may 
not always be able to get Listerine Antiseptic in 
your favorite size. Most drug counters will, howe 
ever, have it generally available in some size. 


LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 
for countless little emergencies 
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der to protect “thirsty senators.” The prices 
are outrageous. Liquor is an essential prod- 
uct and should be given to the public at a 
rock-bottom price. 

If they could cooperate with us, I’m sure 
we could send them some “rotgut” that does 
not cost $6 to $8 a quart. I believe that the 
men in Fiji could send them some that is 
priced at $20 to $30 a quart. The fellows in 
New Caledonia may be able to get some 
“bush rum” for $8 to $15. Maybe the gents 
in the Solomon area could pick them up some 
“Jap Saki” from the Seabees for $10 or $20. 
Going on! In New Guinea the men could 
rob an unsuspecting Australian bootlegger 
and get an odd quart or two for 175 quid 
per quart. (One quid being $3.20 in Ameri- 
can money.) Here in India it is not so bad. 
The whisky price is only 30 to 60 rupees a 
quart (approximately $20). 

Fellow countrymen, I am glad that it is 
not necessary for myself and others to have 
to put up with the outrages you men must 
stand, 


Sct. Cart P. HENRY 
India 


PPP 


Attention, Naval Officers 


In your Periscope for Jan. 24, 1944, I note 
this statement: “The Navy is still sticking 
by its new gray summer uniform, but many 
officers don’t like it; they say it makes them 
look like bus drivers.” 

And what may I ask, is wrong with look- 
ing like a bus driver? If we bus drivers don’t 
mind it, they should be proud to look like 
a working man—and furthermore, it’s what’s 
in the uniform that counts. 

GeorcE E. SirF 
Secretary, Greyhound Local Division 1202 

Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 

tric Railway, and Motor Coach Employees 

of America . 

New York City 
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A Briton Speaks 


Reading the letter of “Ex-NEWSWEEKER” 
in NEwsweEek for Nov. 15, 1948, prompts 
this English writer to send you a reply. 

The former member of your staff is un- 
doubtedly right when he says “generally, 
Britishers are very grateful for what America 
has done,” but it is news to me to hear that 
“privately they think if we hadn’t come in, 
they couldn’t have held out.” This, if you will 
pardon my saying so, is just so much baloney: 
let me point out very respectfully but quite 
firmly that Britain did hold out, according 
to the records, and quite successfully, too, 
from June 1940 to December 1941, standing 
alone and improving her position, although 
fighting against desperate odds all the while. 

Anglo-American relations would be con- 
siderably improved if Americans stopped 
making such sweeping overstatements as this 
one under examination. What the realists 
amongst us say is not what “Ex-NEwWswWEEK- 
ER” would have you believe but runs on 
these lines: “Until she got knocked head- 
first into the war, America (as Dorothy 
Thompson said so many times) tried to buy 
safety with a checkbook. It didn’t work. Of 
course, we are enormously grateful for Lend- 
Lease; we are also enormously glad to see 
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Phis is How Post-War Plannii 










*"Now I can plan my day 
and stop worrying about 
the help problem. 





What the figurative Mrs. Jones has to these new, automatic controls 


say about housekeeping problems sounds 
like real post-war planning. 


What [ve learned about 





on household appliances— 
like those of the home laun- 
dry and the electric range — 
certainly saves me time and 


j Looks to Us 










ity and finer performance for lower costs. 





Stripped of vague talk, post-war planning 


seems to us to be the job of fitting into. | pogme in order. I am not 
our lives all the little improvements that afraid of theservant problem.” 


have come with the miracles of war 
production. 


Industry is planning for product uses to 
meet just such domestic problems as con- 
front Mrs. Jones — 


Industry is planning ways of building 
those products to give Mrs. Jones more 
service for her money than she ever 
dreamed possible — 


Industry is planning methods of distrib- 
uting those products so that Mrs. Jones 
(by the million) can buy the appliances 
she needs without straining her pocket- 
book—which means simply greater qual- 








RDINARILY, Mrs. Jones might never know that the heart of the time-and- 


my strength in keeping my 









strength-saving home laundry is a Mallory precision switch. Probably 


she would never know—nor care—that from such a precision switch has come 
outstanding switch performance in war devices that cannot be talked about. 
But the big idea is that this Mallory switch is a device that gave birth to war 
products that will help to make a products big factors in better 
living for all of us. 


HE MALLORY business is based on electronics and metallurgy. Essen- 

tially, it furnishes precision parts for innumerable products that are part 
of our daily lives. To its long list of standard products, Mallory is adding new 
ideas and new techniques available for post-war use. Although we are now - 
engaged wholly in war production, we will be glad to cooperate with any manu- 
facturer in planning the development of technical gains to industrial applica- 
-tions for the consumer’s advantage. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA - 
ae THE AERONAUTICAL, AUTOMOTIVE, ELEC- 


1 2, 
M A L LO R ¥. _TRICAL, GEOPHYSICAL, RADIO AND INDUSTRIAL - Pes 
i Rews win... + RESISTANCE WELDING ELECTRODES 
NON-FERROUS ALLOYS, pine AND BLMETALS... ELECTRICAL CONTACTS, 
» «THE MALLOSIL* . SPECIALIZED PRECISION ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
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FLORSHEIM 
SHOES 








You CAN TAKE THEM WITH You! 


To our fighting men Florsheim quality means the best; to 
civilians it’s the answer to our urgent need for conservation. 
From experience men know Florsheim Shoes last longer, save 
leather; they know they can wear them today —fight in them 
tomorrow. That’s why we say, you can take them with you. 


Florsheim, 
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American soldiers in our midst—but don’t 
let’s have any condescension, please, Ameri- 
cal You didn’t come into this fight because 
you loved our beautiful eyes; you came in 
because Japan kicked you head over heels 
into it. Meanwhile, we were holding the 
squealing baby.” 

That said, most of the rest I want to write 
is entirely pleasant. We like your boys, and 
I, personally, have made many strong friend- 
ships with them which I hope will endure. 
It is the American home front which per- 
plexes. When we read of the lunatic caper- 
ings of some of your congressmen; when we 
read of the frenzied and-venomous attacks 
on perhaps the greatest American that has 
ever lived — Mr. Roosevelt — well, can you 
wonder that, simple-minded as we are, we 
are perplexed? 


SypNEY HorLeR 
Graffham, Petworth, Sussex, England 


PPP 


White-Collar Men 


In your Feb. 7 issue, under the heading 
“White-Collar Day,” you refer to John Alessi 
as a typical worker whose income has failed 
to pace living costs. 

I note that John started out $600 in debt 
and after some twelve or fourteen years is 
about where he started financially. I note too 
that John smokes a pack of cigarettes a day 
and pays fifteen cents per bowl for his soup. 
I wonder if it has occurred to John that in 
fifteen years he has spent $930 for cigarettes 
alone, that if he could have forced himself to 
smoke a pipe he could have had all of the 
tobacco he wanted and still have saved two- 
thirds, or $620 of the $930, and by this 
simple little method balanced his budget 
very nicely. 

John is indeed “typical.” He is typical of a 
new type of an American who wants to have 
his cake and eat it too. The “Johns” in this 
country are looking for utopia, a land of 
plenty without too much effort. Don’t they 
realize America wasn’t built in that way? 

Kye F, Brooks 

Cincinnati, Ohio , 


PPL 


War Movies Disliked 


As spokesmen for the entire personnel of 
our battery and approximately 99 per cent 
of this division, we would like to inform you 
that the results of the so-called Army survey 
of the type of motion pictures preferred by 
soldiers in United States trainiiig camps are 
fantastic. There is nothing we so intensely 
dislike as war movies. We definitely prefer 
films that offer escape and relaxation. 


This letter is in response to your amazing 
report in the Periscope column of NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 31, 1944, issue. 


Cri. Harotp Funt 

Cri. HERMAN ELLIs 

Pvr. Rosert B. Szrot 

Prc. GitperT HoFFMAN 

Sct. Geo, F. Dickson 
Camp McCain, Miss, 


The challenged report was based on a 
survey by the Army which showed that sol- 
diers still.in this country preferred war pic- 
po while those overseas wanted escapist 














OOM! Seid the Nery 


eee SO HERE THEY. ARE 


-For the Great American 
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HELLDIVER 


Urgent and secret was the request to Chrysler 
Corporation to get ready to build these vital 
wing sections for the newest, biggest and 
fastest of Navy dive bombers—the . great 
Helldiver. _ 


Secretly designed to carry heavy loads at 
fast diving speeds, each wing section con- 
tained several thousand individual parts. 


Engineers, tool designers, production ex- 
perts of Chrysler Corporation went promptly 
to work. Drawings were made; tools and fix- 
tures designed and installed for the day when 
the final “Go Ahead” signal would come. 


The Go Ahead came in a hurry. Since April 


a *43 these great Helldiver wing sections have 
- moved down their guarded production lines 


‘much as automobiles did in former years, 


.. their thousands of precision parts assembled, 
and the wing sections completed. 


The Helldivers have recently been fully 
tested and proven in South Pacific battle; 


- reports of their action fulfill the strong claims 
_ made for them; and their wings, we are 
proud to say, carry their double bomb loads . 


at fast diving speeds. 


These Helldiver wing sections are but one of 
many war-production assignments in which. 
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RUBBER BOATS made- in this plant. may save American ‘tives. The operator .must 
cut this rubber fabric accurately and fast. See-ability, through bright, long-lasting 
Westinghouse Mazda Lamps, helps her dothis vital job smoothly, exactly, athigh speed. 


Listen to John Charles Thomas, NBC, Sunday, 2:30 P. M., E. W. T. 








etter See-ability is made possible by the efficiency and | 


iG Sao of today’s Westinghouse Mazda Lamps. 





See-ability enables the operator to work to closer limits, 














ter, more accurately. Under See-ability conditions, mistakes 


are fewer, accidents reduced, materials saved, inspection speeded.) 


. 


And See-ability is welcomed by employees, too. For it lessens 


eye-strain and fatigue, promotes their health and well-being. 


When the big job of war production is done, these higher 
standards of lighting developed by Westinghouse engineers 
will be available to everyone—to factories and offices, to 


stores, hotels, theaters and restaurants, and to private homes. 


Let your local Westinghouse dealer tell you how 
‘Westinghouse Mazda Lamps will give you See-ability, 

or write Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Plants in 25 cities... . offices everywhere. 
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Birth: BRENDA Joyce, screen actress, had 
a 5-pound son, Owen Timoruy, in 
Gainesville, Fla. (Feb. 18). She is the 
wife of Lr..OweEn J. Warp. 


Birthdays: WENDELL WILixre, candi- 
date for the Republican Presidential nom- 
ination, celebrated his 52nd _ birthday 
(Feb. 18) in the dining car of a train 
speeding through North Dakota. One of 
his gifts was a world-map picture puzzle 
—to be made into one world. 

Goria VANDERBILT D1 Cicco, was 20 
(Feb. 20). She has a year to wait before 
inheriting some $5,000,000 from the es- 
tate of her father, the late Reginald C. 


Vanderbilt; until then she must get along - 


on an allowance of about $89,000. 





Weddings: Cot. Jo- 
SEPH B. PHILLIPS, 43, 
NEWSWEEK’s editor 
on leave, married 
Mrs. MABEL FRAN- 
cES MacLean, 28, 
in London. They met 
when she was a sec- 
retary in the London 
Army press-relations 
office, before Colonel 
Phillips went to 
North Africa to di- 
rect press coverage 
of the Mediterranean campaign. 

Robert Hatt McCormick, recently 
divorced member of the Chicago harvest- 
er family (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 21), and 
Mrs. GeorcE Baker Rossins of Cali- 
fornia were married in Tucson, Ariz. 

Jane Kirk, daughter of Maj. Gen. 
Norman T. Kirk, Army Surgeon General, 
was married to Lt. MarvIN R. KIMBRELL 
in the chapel of Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington. Two other brides irately 
complained that they had to transfer 
their weddings to other churches, because 
florists “needed four hours to decorate the 
chapel for the Kirk 
girl's ceremony.” 

ANNE MOEN BUL- 
LITT, 19-year-old 
daughter of WIL- 
LIAM C. BULLITT, 
former Ambassador 
to France, was mar- 
ried unexpectedly to 
StaFF Sct. CaAsPER 
W. B. TownsEnp of 
Merion, Pa., at the’ 
post chapel of Fort 
Meade, Md. Last Oc- 
tober her father, who 
was not present at the wedding because 
she was “unable to communicate” with 
him, announced her engagement to Lt. 
Daniel B. Brewster of the Marines. It was 
broken later, “unofficially.” 











International 


Colonel Phillips 





Aueuaiad Press 
She married a 
sergeant 


Honors: Gen. Dwicut D. E1IsENHOWER 
was elected to the superexclusive Athenae- 
um Club in London. The literary club 














Associated Press 
Ike could fight like a doughboy 


was founded in 1824 by Sir Walter Scott 
and Thomas Moore . . . General Eisen- 
hower also was given the Order of Suvar- 
off, first class—high Russian military 
honor. Ike was in good fighting trim, and 
somewhere in England {see page 26) he 
showed he can still handle a Browning 
light machinegun—from the hip. 

Fietp Marsuat Sir Joun Ditt, chief 
of the British joint staff mission to the 
United States, was given the Howland 
Memorial Prize, special award of Yale 
University, at New Haven, Conn. 


Divorces: EpNA Marie SKELTON, dood it 
to comedian RED SKELTON: she received 
her final divorce decree in Hollywood. 
She will remain his business agent er 
chief script writer, but as a wife: 
couldn’t take that wild sense of Eos 
any longer.” 


In Los Angeles, Gronce PaLMER Put- - 


NAM, publisher, was divorced by his third 
wife, JEAN MARIE PutnaM, because he 
constantly ‘ ‘nagged, humiliated, and final- 
ly socked her.” Putnam’s second wife was 
Amelia Earhart, avi- 
atrix.lost on a Pacific 
flight in 1937. 
~ ns am BIRGER 
bitoni ski- 
one champion, 
has been sent from a_ 
concentration camp 
in his native Norway 
to Germany, accord- 
ing to the Swedish 
newspaper Aftontid- 
ningen,-via the Of- 
fice of War Informa- 
tion. The paper said 
“they wanted him far | 
from home” because 
he refused to coop- .- 
erate with the Nazis. 


Choo-choo! In a ° 
New York roundup | 
of agencies and por- 
ters overcharging on 
rail reservations, 
Francis Kalin, 64, 








* NewsweEeEK, Fesruary 28, 1944 


head porter of the Rrrz Cartton Horet, 
was accused of charging $22 extra on a 
reservation for Miami. Maximum excess 
charge permitted by law: $1, 


Traitor: The first treason charge against 
an American soldier in this war was lev- 
eled at Pvt. DaLE H. Marie, 23, who 
was thrown out of the Harvard ROTC 
in 1940 for pro-German sympathies and . 
was lately an electrician stationed at the 
Camp Hale, Colo., war prisoner camp. 
Charge: On Feb. 13 Maple bought a se- 
dan and vanished with two Nazi prisoners. 


Feb. 17 Mexican agents picked them up. 


Lions’ Heads: When the members of 
New York Lions Club sat with bowed 
heads at a meeting last week, it wasn’t to 
say grace. Placed on the floor beneath 
each place was a yellow poker chip with 
a small dot on it—representing an enemy 
island with an airfield. RicHarp F. Cran- 
DELL, picture editor of The New York 








Acme 


The Lions looked down at an island 


Herald Tribune, asked. the men to imag- 
ine themselves flying at 300 miles an hour 
at an altitude. of 30,000 feet. The men 


‘saw what a camera eye would see and 


learned problems of aerial reconnaissance. 


Deaths: Artuur H. Kupner, 53, head 


‘of the advertising agency bearing his 


name (Los Angeles, Feb. 18). Kusiner, 
a native of Lapeer, Mich., began as a 
newspaper reporter but after a few years 
switched to advertising, where he won 
fame as a copy writer. Red Cross and 
Liberty Loan advertisements that he pro- 
duced in 1917 are still cited as models. 

Ratrpw Henry Barsour, 73, author 
of more than 100 boys’ stories of schoolboy 
athletes (Pass Christian, Miss., Feb. 19). 

Ben Rirey, 73, old-time restaurateur 
(Asowhead inns in Saratoga Ar pew 
York), ous for serving , 
was bantd to death is Is ep sooth 
in Yonkers, N. Y., (Feb. 18). 

CHARLES BEDAUX, 57, inventor and 
financier, died in a Miami- ieee on 


» “Feb. 18 (see page 46). 


— Joun T. Ranpaxy, 64, s ipper 

rum: runner whose sinking 

in 1929 precipitated long diplomatic dis- 

cussions between the United States and 
Canada (Halifax, N. S., Feb. 20). 









WHEN YOU THINK of the production of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft engines . . . to power Corsairs, 
Thunderbolts, Wildcats, Hellcats and Liberators .. . 
you think of a pretty big factory—but not, probably, 
of one with seventy miles of assembly lines running 
between four- cities. 


That’s literally the case, though. As Pratt & Whit- 
mey production expanded to meet war needs, whole 
departments were extracted from the home plant and 
re-established in three other cities, each twenty miles 
or more away. These remote departments produce 
parts which move over the road to the assembly plant. 


And Truck-Trailers . . . a fleet of six Fruehaufs 
... are the “conveyors.” 24-hours-a-day, 7-days-a-week, 
they keep material flowing steadily ... as the pro- 
duction schedule calls for it. Load-weights range up to 
16 tons . . . average about 10 tons . . . and all but the 
heaviest are pulled with 214-ton trucks, 


Pratt & Whitney utilizes Trailer efficiency and econ- 
omy still further, though. The Trailers are “shuttled.” 
Only three trucks are needed to pull the six Trailers, 
for while one Trailer is being loaded or unloaded, the 
truck that brought it is en route to another pjJant with 
another Trailer. Thus each truck and driver actually 
do the work of two. 


This is another good example of the adaptability of 
Trailers to difficult, essential, specialized hauling jobs. 


ee 2 


MOTOR TRANSPORT WILL GET YOUR JOB DONE! If you aren't using truck trans- 
portation, have you ever challenged your shipping costs and over-all efficiency with 
the job that professional haulers can do for you? The fact that the for-hire motor 
transport industry has grown so rapidly is indicative of what others think of its serv- 
ices. Why not at least get the facts and stack them up against your own records? 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e DETROIT, MICH. 


Service in All Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF 7@4/LERS 


NGINEERED TRANSPORTATION 





What goes on? A deisobu- 
tanizer tower is being erected. 


What's it for? To boost the 
100-octane output of a refinery. 


Which one? Where? How 
much of a boost? Sorry...can’t 
tell you. Those might be military 
secrets. We'll let the job speak for 
itself later, when our bombers 
and fighters unleash still more 
devastating air attacks. 


Passing along inside war pro- 


duction facts threatens Uncle 
Sam’s security just as surely as 
revealing troop locations, ship 
movements or other “‘confiden- 
tial’’ information for which the 
enemy never stops listening. We 
all should think before we talk. 
Let's remember that careless 





=" Let it speak for itself 


words may easily cost lives. 


In contrast with guarded avia-* 


tion fuel plans, facts about Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope and. 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings (shown lifting the tower 
above) are a wide-open book 
known to thousands in construc- 
tion, manufacturing, shipbuilding 
and other industries. And they 
can be known to thousands more 
with profit to the war effort. 
Separately and together, rope 
and slings bring toughness, flexi- 


bility, high work capacity and 


long life to the saving of time, 
manpower, money. 

You can get Yellow Strand per- 
formance details from a nearby 


distributor, branch or factory— 


and promptly. Inquire now. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
j STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SArETY r SLINGS 
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ODERN electro-chemical research made fluorescent the most 
efficient and economical artificial light known — in was 
plants now, in your home when peace is won. 


Hefe is how chemistry combined with electrical engineering to 
perfect a new and better kind of light: 


When electricity passes through a fluorescent lamp, it sets up. 
ultra-violet radiation, which is invisible, electronic in nature, \ 
and not unlike mysterious Black Light. 


It is the chemical magic of a fine coating of phosphors on the 
glass of the fluorescent lamp that transforms the internal radia- 
tion to visible light outside the lamp. 


. 


This chemical “transformer” brings new efficiency to the elec- = { 
trical production of light. Cool light with a minimum of infra- 5. 
ted heat waves. That’s why a fluorescent lamp is so economical, { 
why it gives 214 times the light for the same electrical energy. — } 

4s 


















It is because fluorescent development depends as much onchem- ~ ! 
ical as on electrical engineering that Sylvania specializes in the ( | 
compounding and blending of phosphors for fluorescent 
powder. This research has increased fluorescent efficiency and 
introduced lamps in colors most suitable for visual work. 

f 


That is why Sylvania lampé i in Sylvania fixtures will give you 
fluorescent lighting at its electro-chemical finest. 


“THE FIXTURE OF THE FUTURE 






This model HF-235R fluorescent fixture rounds out Sylvania’s 
industrial line, Its two 100-watt fluorescent lamps in Sylvania’s 
non-metallic reflector. give maximum. lighting intensities 
with a minimum use of critical materials. (Reflector efh- 
ciency of 86%.) Streamlined top housing provides for com- 
plete hanging flexibility and encloses the ballast for protection. 


SYLVANIA me PRODUCTS INC. - 
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INCANDESCENT sages, FLUORESCENT. LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 








It happened, so help me! ... 

I was burning papers in the fireplace, when I 
heard a noise upstairs. 

I ran up just in time to see a man going out 
the window with my new fur coat .’.. 

As I stood there screaming, I smelled smoke . . . and 
raced down again to see the living room in flames. ~ 

I ran outside crying “Fire!” . . . just as my husband 
turned the corner in our car. I must have distracted him 
for he ran smack bang into another car! 

By this time our dog was wild with excitement . . . other- 
wise he would never have bitten the postman. 

Then Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man, appeared! 





“What's there to worry about?” he said . . . and before I 


could do anything more than splutter, he continued, 


“Now, don’t get excited ... . thanks to the All American 
Plan, your insurance covers everything . . . the house, the 
cars, the coat...” 
“My pants?” said the postman, from the top of the lamp- 
st. 
P’Your pants, too!” said Mr. Friendly. ‘Then he smiled as 
the firemen drove up . . . “American Mutual Service,” he 
concluded, “beats anything!” 
Moral: Look to American Mutual for quick, cheerful 
service . .. and look to our All American Plan* for com- 
plete protection. 


“What's there to worry about ?” said Mr. Friendly 


ee 
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*No need to call in experts! . .. Now you can see for yourself exactly how you stand Your helping hand 


insurance-wise with American Mutual’s new All American Plan. It tells you at a glance when trouble comes! 
where you're protected . . . where you're vulnerable. Send for it today and enjoy the 

peace of mind that comes from proper protection. Remember . . . American Mutual is 
guarding the lives, hopes and incomes of more than two million families like yours. 
Remember, too, we offer you the opportunity to save up to. 20% on premiums. For your 
free All American Plan, write to Dept. A-27, American Mutual Liability Insurance 


Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


- : i 2 én Petes eet 
COPR. 1944, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INBURANOE COMPANY | 


AM E RI CAN M U TUA L - «the first American liability insurance company 
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What's Behind Today's duty could enlist in Jabor battalions un- ment to remove him from the political 


News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


The battle over the question of poll- 
. tax repeal is scheduled to flare up again 
soon in Congress; the repeal advocates 
claim to have the necessary votes, but 
Southern Democrats are ready to filibus- 
ter the bill down . . . U. S. political prop- 
aganda in the Far East will: remain an 
American show under General Stilwell’s 
control, despite British efforts to make it 
a combined operation . . . Some officials 
believe that the recent Pacific successes, 


plus the U. S. Navy’s dominance over the. 


Jap Fleet, should shorten the expected 
- length of the Pacific struggle consider- 
ably . . . Some congressmen close to 
the tax problems are now fearful that the 
public will become too optimistic over 
income-tax simplification talk; many of 
the proposed steps are impossible at 
present . . . Incidentally, look for the 
Treasury Department, which usually gets 
most of the blame for taxpayers’ head- 
aches, to insist publicly that Congress is 
responsible for the present complicated 
forms. 


Washington Disappointment 


Washington is convinced that Badoglio, 
knowing he is on his way out, has been 
making matters as difficult as possible 
for the Allies. Both the U.S. and Britain 
acknowledge that, while he was useful 
at the time of the armistice, he hasn't 
lived up to expectations. They admit the 
slow progress of the Allied campaign may 
have had an adverse effect on Italian 
desires to help the liberating forces. But 
there’s no doubt that Badoglio’s leader- 
ship has been neither popular nor effec- 
tive. This doesn’t mean that Count Sforza 
and. his coalition representing the- six po- 
litical parties would be much more so. It’s 
felt an inspired leadership is needed, and 
. this.can be found only in the politically 
conscious north. : 


Allies’ Prisoner Offer 

As one instance of Badoglio’s lack of 
cooperation, Washington cites his atti- 
- tude on the Allied: proposal concerning 
Italian war prisoners. 
and British offer, so far unpublicized, 
considered giving Italian prisoners loyal 
to the Allies an opportunity to join Ba- 
doglio’s army. Those not desiring active 


original U. S. | 


der Italian commanders; all others would 
remain in prison camps with their status 
unchanged. But Badoglio balked, claim- 
ing the agreement would not give any re- 
leased prisoners Allied or even co-bellig- 
erent status but merely provide a labor 
force. Officials think his objections may 
have some validity, but whether they 
will be met depends primarily on the 
final settlement of the Italian political 
problem 


ILO Conference Crisis 


The crisis involving Finnish delegates 
to the International Labor Organization’s 
April conference in Philadelphia will 
probably be resolved without too much 
trouble. If Finland, the only ILO mem- 
ber maintaining Axis ties, sends dele- 
gates to the meeting, it’s almost certain 
that British and Russian delegates will 
stay away. Such a situation would jeop- 
ardize the ILO’s chief aim of becoming 
the major postwar labor group, an ob- 
jective now favored by most Allied coun- 
tries. However, it’s almost impossible for 
representatives from Helsinki to reach the 
U.S. They might be appointed from the 
Washington legation, but the U. S. main- 
tains such strict control over the move- 
ments of Finnish diplomats that they 
could even be refused permission to 
travel to Philadelphia. 


War Prisoner Troubles 


Already harassed by numerous  prob- 
lems. involving German war prisoners, 
Washington . officials recently received 
some more. One, requesting that prison- 
ers be. permitted to compete for the 
Sportabzeichen (Nazi party sports badge), 
was politely but firmly turned down be- 
cause sufficient physical exercise already 
was provided. Another sought the es- 
tablishment of a complete educational 
system through correspondence courses 
with German universities, to be conduct- 
ed by camp examining boards composed 
of prisoners with “scholastic qualifica- 
tions.” The boards would be responsible 
to the German Ministry of Education. 


_However, adequate educational facilities 


exist now, and it’s highly doubtful that 
the U.S. will accept the proposal. 
Political Straws 


Sumner Welles is currently helping 
Willkie with his speeches, especially 


those dealing with foreign policy .. . 


. recurring 
reports that Harry Hopkins, now resting 
in Florida, will be given a foreign assign- 


scene; however, it’s a good guess he 
won't attend the Democratic convention 
. . . Governor Bricker’s recent statement 
opposing Federal housing programs con- 
flicts with the views of one of his chief 
backers, Senator Taft. 


National Notes 


Despite War Department denials that 
the Army is planning a combat corre- 
spondents’ corps similar to the Marines, 
the project is definitely in the works; 
former reporters now in uniform are 
being singled out and examined for such 


_posts . . . FBI employes who remain with 


the agency for the duration will receive 
certificates of war service . . . Methodists 
are flooding congressmen with postal 
cards calling for “a just and lasting peace 
through international collaboration” and 
warning against a return to isolationism. 





Trends Abroad 


The blockade ot the Bay of Biscay is 
not only a political move against Spain 
but a military one designed to stop any 
possible observation of Allied shipping 
and pre-invasion operations . . . 
Gustaf Assarsson, Swedish Minister to 
Moscow, probably won’t return to his 
post after completing consultations at 
home; he'll remain in Stockholm as chief 
adviser on Soviet relations . . . Fear of 
inflation -is growing among the German 
people, many of whom are trying in 
every way to obtain foreign currency; 
Germany’s public debt is now estimated 
at 400,000,000,000 reichsmarks com- 
pared with the official figure of 41,000,- 
000,000 rm. in 1939 .. . The Netherlands 
exile government has drawn up its ver- 
sion of armistice terms for the Germans 
and will submit them to the European 
Advisory Commission for consideration 
... A Turkish trade delegation is expect- 
ed in London soon to discuss postwar 
commercial relations between the two 
countries and may visit the U.S. later. 


French Transportation Curb 


Recent reports from neutral sources 
indicate that stepped-up Nazi anti-inva- 
sion preparations have completely dis- 
rupted French transportation. Occupa- 
tion authorities have arrested company - 
executives whose loyalty is suspect and 
have confiscated most of the remaining 
equipment. In January, 20,000 railroad 
cars were requisitioned, and some 6,000 
buses and trucks were similarly taken 
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over as “property of the Wehrmacht.” 
Furthermore, canal traffic has been re- 
duced to a minimum by sabotage; fifteen 
locks have been blasted recently on the 
Bourgogne and Briare Canals alone. As a 
result travel, especially in the cities, is 
now at a virtual standstill. Bicycles and 
the few remaining cars are the only 
means left. But bicycle tires bring 1,000 
francs and auto tires 10,000 francs on the 
black market, the only place they’re ob- 
tainable. 


Communist Party Expansion 


One major Soviet political move, which 
has been generally overlooked but may 
well have a lasting effect on Russia’s 
domestic affairs, is the current drastic 


change in the Communist party member-. 


ship. Before the war, the CP’s ranks 
(numbering some 2,000,000) were open 
only to those well-versed in Marxist the- 
ories. But now Army officers, number- 
less war heroes, and even entire regi- 
ments who have distinguished themselves 
in battle are welcomed into the party. 
The result is that the membership has 
. been more than doubled by newcomers 
who know little about, and show slight 
interest in, the Communist doctrine. 
According to some Soviet observers, 
the CP’s open-door policy is motivated 
by Stalin’s realization that the Army 
may well emerge as a dominating po- 
litical force and can best be subordi- 
nated by absorbing its more forceful 
personalities. 


Italy’s Intake Problem 


Now, more than four months after the 
Allied landings, there’ is still widespread 
near-starvation in Southern Italy. Realiz- 
ing this condition is no help to the 
United Nations’ cause, Allied officials are 
doing everything they can, but they can’t 
beat logistics. Shipping is using all avail- 
able landing facilities in Southern Italy 
24 hours a day, but it’s impossible to get 
enough ashore to meet both military and 
civilian requirements. Naples was so bad- 
ly damaged that at last word its port 
facilities were able to handle only 14,000 
tons daily. And conditions in other, small- 
er east and west coast ports are almost 
as bad. . 


Transylvania Tangle 


Informed diplomats are highly inter- 
ested in a recent secret meeting between 
Count Stephen Bethlen, ex-Hungarian 
- Premier, and George Bratianu, prominent 
Rumanian statesman. Both men are known 
anti-Nazis and would like to get their 
countries jointly out of the war. The big- 
“gest obstacle is the bad feeling between 
the two nations over Transylvania. Each 
fears that the first to move toward peace 
will be attacked by the other with Hitler’s 
help and at his instigation. Bethlen, who’s 
a Transylvanian by birth, would like to 
see the province set up as an independent 
country. And it’s felt that if he could sell 


such a project to Rumania, both coun- 
tries would be closer to getting out of 
the war. 


Foreign Notes 


According to a reliable source, last 
November’s mysterious Vatican bombing 
was the work of youthful anti-Catholic 
Italians flying a tourist plane and using 
bombs stolen from a British ammunition 
dump in North Africa; besides the per- 
sonal satisfaction, they hoped to disrupt 
Allied-Vatican relations . . . Nazi Tiger 
tanks can now be sealed up to ford rivers 
15 feet deep . . . Similarly, the Volks- 
wagen, Nazi version of the jeep, is be- 
ing put out in an amphibious model. 





Plastic vs. Plastic 


Atthough a postwar fight for industrial 
favor between light metals and plastics 
is expected, few are aware of impending 
competition within the plastics industry 
itself. Current favorites may be relegated 
to the’ background and existing price 
structures broken, particularly if the re- 
search on new plastics, some produced 
from natural and manufactured gas and 
petroleum, is successful. In the price field, 
polystyrene, produced from styrene, is 
now selling for about 30 cents a pound. 
But styrene capacity has been greatly 
expanded for the synthetic-rubber pro- 
gram, and this plastic may be available 
after the war for as little as 15 cents 
a pound. Such price reduction might 
hit competing plastics, possibly even the 
well-established phenolics, and might 
upset industrial users’ postwar manufac- 
turing plans. 


‘NPV’ in London 


To many investors a question current- 
ly rocking the London financial district 
will be mildly amusing. It’s whether 
there should be amendments to the 
British company law allowing no-par- 
value shares. “NPV” is an old story to 
the U.S., where such shares are permit- 
ted by most states. (In New York, for 
instance, the authorization to issue them 
goes back to 1912.) If the British decide 
to follow the American practice, they 
will actually be reimporting their own 
idea. In the joint-stock companies of the 
Elizabethan era, a “share” meant simply 
a part in an enterprise and had no stated 
value. Incidentally, of 86 U.S. stocks 
quoted daily by London newspapers, 
seventeen have no par value. 


Liquor Industry Reply 

Watch development of the liquor in- 
dustry’s latest countermeasure to the cur- 
rent dry charge that liquor is responsible 
for juvenile delinquency. One of the two 
major trade associations has. set. up, a 
social-research department and its direc- 
tor is now touring the country to enlist 
local clubs and schools in a fund-raising 


campaign. The funds, to which the in- 
dustry adds its contributions, will be used 
to establish supervised recreation facili- 
ties, or to improve existing ones, in areas 
where delinquency is particularly high. 


Business Footnotes 


To promote bond sales, salvage col- 
lections, etc., U.S. business has con- 
tributed more than $500,000,000 in ad- 
vertising since Pearl Harbor — roughly 
twice the corresponding total of the 
last war . . . The Pullman Co. is paying 
employes $2 to $5 for rounding up new 
clerical help for_its understaffed offices 
. . . The canning of last year’s Victory 
Garden produce required an estimated 
48,000,000 cases of Mason and similar 
jars, compared with a previous annual 
average of about 1,500,000. 





Radio Notes 


Loox for a renewal of the campaign 
to cut adlibbing of stars and guest artist 
on big network shows; among others, Bob 
Hope’s recent extemporaneous comment— 
“It stinks!”—caused officials to gasp . . . 
The usual race by rival networks to scoop 
each other at the political conventions 
will be eliminated at Chicago this sum- 
mer; the chains already are conferring on 
arrangements to pool their facilities . . 
The various service programs, showing 
increased concern over their listener rat- 
ings, are needling the networks for wider 
station distribution for their broadcasts. 


Book Notes 


Don’t be surprised if Elmer Davis finds 
a lucrative Book-of-the-Month Club 
judgeship awaiting him whenever he 
decides to leave government service; two 
seats on the board (Heywood Broun’s 
and William Allen White’s) are now va- 
cant . . . William Rose Benét is working 
on a volume of “poems in wartime” titled 
“Day of Deliverance” for publication next 
fall by Knopf . . . During 1943 American 
publishers turned out 8,325 new books 
and editions—1,200 less than the previous 
year; the only important increases were 
in the fields of philosophy, science, and 
education. 


Movie Lines 


Hollywood is experiencing a boom in 
16 millimeter movies as a result of the 
success of the industry’s service training 
films; several of the large companies al- 
ready are planning the postwar establish- 
ment of 16 millimeter departments. to 
turn out educational movies for use in 
schools, colleges, churches, clubs, etc... . 
Lassie, heroine of the movie “Lassie 
Come Home” and a male collie in private 
life, is scheduled to give birth to a puppy 
and lay his full-grown double in the 
sequel, “Son of Lassie” . . . Monogram 
plans to remake “Typee,” Herman Mel- 


_ville’s famous South Sea romance. 
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“Village Blacksmitlis” 


win this war? 


OME people long for “the good old days” when 
every man worked for himself, when there were 
no great corporations, no huge plants. 


Scores of countries still have that individual enter- 
prise system, that “freedom” from big business ... 
They have been over-run and enslaved by Germany 
and Japan. . 


~ 


The truth is that only American Industry, with its 
vast plants, can possibly turn out the flood of com- 
plicated, intricate planes and tanks and guns that 
will keep you free from foreign slavery. Government 
can’t do it—the production of government arsenals 
is only a trickle. Individuals or small shops can’t do 








it alone—splendid as theif work has been, they 
haven’t turned out a single complete plane or tank. 


Only Industry, as American opportunity has built 
it, can save America, in war and peace. And what is 
Industry? Just a collection of workmen (skilled 
laborers, bookkeepers, clerks, managers) working 
together with machinery that saved-up capital pro- 
vides. That is the way and the only way all these 
workers can earn more than the Village Blacksmith 
ever dreamed of—and all can produce more, to over- 
whelm America’s enemies who want to destroy 
American Industry, and hurl you back to slavery 
and starvation. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 





YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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The Periscope the War Effort 





Ivll be a pastel Easter. With the dyes and chemicals situation 
tight, the WPB says only light colors (black, of course, ex- 
cepted) were available for dress goods. 


But there'll be plenty of clothes, particularly woolens. Army 
needs were overestimated, hence plen of woolen materials are 
available. Cotton will be scarce and there won’t be too much 
rayon for dresses and suits. Stockings are — but only a 
few nylons will be available. 


Fancy blouses and fine frills will be missing because of the 
labor shortage. Coats will be mostly short (using less lining 
material) and hats will be varied, with small ones predominating. 


A new blast against the Vinson price-production directive will 
be released soon by industry. Manufacturers say Vinson’s sub- 
ordinates are beginning to do the very thing they feared: from 
the first—use the directive as a pattern for treatment of other 
consumer goods. They say the Economic Stabilizer promised 
that wouldn’t happen and that the directive would be used 
only to get textiles and apparel on the market. 


The OPA is coming in for increased criticism by industry as a 


result of the new fight on the directive. Industrialists now are . 


joining merchants in scanning every OPA action thoroughly, 
suspicious that some officials there would still like to control 
profits as well as prices, regardless of announced poliies to the 
page tt 


The OPA has renewed its hunt for a simpler retail. pricing 
method following the demise of the 1-2-3 department-store plan. 
The latest proposed regulation would allow merchants, outside 
of food and drug dealers, to figure their own ceiling. prices by 
applying the same markup over cost they used in 1940 or 1948. 


e 
There still is some water left in prices of military supplies and 


equipment, Brig. Gen. Albert J. Browning of Army Service 
Forces believes. 


So he'll continue reduction of costs, which already have been 
cut by nearly $14,000,000,000 since January 1942. Increased 
“know how” in the Army and in industry i is credited for much 
of the saving. 


Several million bushels of old potatoes will be left on Uncle 


Sam's hands whee ee unless some-- 


thing unforeseen h 


Potato starch for alcohol i is a -pionalbe solution, but this woud 
require making over equipment. It appears the gov: 
ernment will have to take the loss by buying the old toes @ at 
support prices and ‘to farmers for f 


Refrigeration equipment for frozen-food lockers is A a fog” 


spot on the reconversion list because production figures show 
individuals grow more food where “BE es are available. Farm 


_gressmen 
forces, Pamphlets citing 


- unions, two of CIO’s 
mail them to frierfds in the services. 


Mailing problems of the new tiny tabloid CIO News for serv- 


machinery and supplies already have been increased, and stocks 
of fungicides-and fertilizers are being built. 


Overgrazing on V/estern grass lands is causing real concern 


in the Agriculture Department. All-time record numbers of cat- 
tle have eaten the ranges bare, and the danger of permanent 
damage to the grass is very real, experts say. 


Immediate reduction of herds will be urged on all stockmen 
and, furthermore, the number of grazing permits’ on public 
lands will be cut to the normal existing before the war. - 


Success of the campaign will mean more beef this year, with 
shortages in prospect two and three years from now. Experts 
say that will be better than running the risk of irreparable dam- 
age to the grass should even a slight drought hit the West this 


summer. 


Donald Nelson means exactly what he says about ushing small 
plant production. Despite the War Department's desire to post- 
pone the program until after success of the invasion is assured, 
his friends say he will move toward his goal by making surplus 
materials available to the “little fellows” immediately. 


The OCR is unhappy about recent surveys of civilian needs, 
which were spotty and contradictory. That's the real reason for 
ead organization. of regional civilian-requirement offices. Men 

rienced in serving the public what it wants will head the 
‘i ces and conduct a new series of surveys. 


The munitions-production index will give fewer grounds for 
false complacency next month if WPB plans go through. The 
index now compares monthly war production with that of No- 
vember 1941. The new plan is to use the average monthly pro- 
duction of 1942 as the = Thus the index figure, which has 
been hovering close to 700, will drop to something like 210, 
though this won't necessarily mean a Top in production. 


D on’t bet that the excess-profits tax will be repealed immedi- 
ately after the war ends. Members in both houses have de- 
manded it go. But the feeling is growing that a policy looking 
toward gradual repeal rather than outright reped is the thing. 


The tax has some advantages for business, as officials see it, 
among them the carry-over, carry-back provision which allows 
postwar losses to be Sdeseed ase against war profits. Of course, if 
repeal sentiment becomes. stronger, that provision might be 
inserted in a new law — this one is erased. — ie 


eee cn k Re aie os ect 
in a campaign directed at members of the armed 

the individual stand of the legislators 
are being eblished be by the automobile and electrical workers 
iggest affiliates. Members are urged to 


at pine Fe 





e, Feb. 21) i ee gr by the Maritime 
srs will accept bundles of 


ae: ion. Its members a the papers at home 
ports, win them through customs, and deliver them to friends 
over there.’ =< 
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The panther is unique in many ways. It packs more 
lightning power in its small, lithe frame than many 
animals of greater size. Much the same can be said of 
the 550 horsepower Ranger aircraft engine. 


The Ranger is the only in-line, inverted, air-cooled 
engine in production in America. Its sleek lines and 
narrow nose. permit it to slip through the air with a 
minimum of drag, and in addition, give the pilot 
greater visibility. 

It is “lighter and quicker on its feet” than other 
engines in its power class . . . delivers more power for 
its weight. 


And then, it stands alone in still another respect: it is 


the one truly high-speed engine in its power class. The 
explosions that give life to its parts recur with such 
lightning rapidity that they blend into a velvety purr. 


Three hundred explosions a second! They sound 


. like this wwwwwwwwww_s In. other ‘engines in the 


same power class they sound like this WWYW™WYW/W/W WA 


- Get the idea? Velvet power vs. jolting power. 


Hundreds of Fairchild engineers and _ technicians 
work day and ‘night seeking still better performance 
through better materials, better methods, better de- 
signs for still better Ranger engines. It is these men 
who keep the Fairchild “touch of tomorrow in the 
planes of today.” 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





FAIRCHILD ENGINE “AND AURPURWE “CORPORATHON 


° 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
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Will your post-war Dream House be a Pipe Dream? 


T’S fun dreaming about that house you're 
going to build right after the war. And it 
will be a lot more fun if it turns outte-bea . 
real dream house and not just a pipe dream, 


Speaking from 25 years experience, I’m bet- 
ting you won’t be disappointed—if you keep 
a couple of things in mind: 


1. As you plan your dream house, keep an 
eye peeled for the new building products 
that reputable manufacturers have ready 
for post-war. ° : 


2. Don’t be misled by the “crystal gazers” 
into wasting too much time figuring on amaz- 
ing gadgets that aren’t even in the labora- 
tory stage! 


MANY NEW PRODUCTS 


Just as there is talk about flying railroad 
trains and transparent automobiles, there is 
a great deal of talk about sensational new 
developments in housing. Some of this 
makes sense. But a lot more is like the Ginger 
Bread House in the fairy tale— strictly pipe 
dream stuff. Worse, it absolutely overlooks 


the really important developments in build- 
ing materials within the past few years. 


For example, new high-efficiency rock-wool 
insulation that cuts heating costs and insures 
warmer homes in winter, cooler in summer. 
Fireproof gypsum sheathing at less than the 
cost of old-style inflammable sheathing. 
“Floating type” plaster walls and ceilings that 
reduce room-to-room noise and practically 
eliminaté repair expense. Colorful wall fin- 
ishes that are washable, plus scores of other 
features that houses lacked before. They can 
be specified now and will be available the 


’ moment building restrictions are lifted. 


BETTER VALUES 
These things will mean better houses for 
the same money. And speaking of money, 
you-will probably be.able to borrow up to 
80% of total cost. You can pay it back on a 
basis that will often be even less than rent. 


START NOW 


Get started with plans now. If you don’t, you 
may get left when the rush begins. The first 
step is to see your local lumber or building 


material dealer, contractor, or architect. 
These men know what’s new and good and 
practical, andhow to get it built- without 
unnecessary delay when Uncle Sam gives 
building the green light! 


o 


M. H. Baker, President 
National Gypsum Company 





WAR TO PEACE OVERNIGHT! 
That’s how quickly the 20 big Nation- 
al Gypsum plants can convert back to 
peacetime production. These strat- 
egically located plants supply over 
150 good ——. roducts to over 
10,000 Gold Bond lumber and build-: 
ing material dealers. Gold Bond re- 
search, its plants, and its dealers are 
important to you when you. build. 
Through them you get the latest and 
the best in construction materials. 
National Gypsum Company, Buffalo, 
New York. ' 
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Big Assaults in Pacific Show 
We Can Hit Anywhere, Any Time 


Blows at Truk and Eniwetok 
Highlight Bold Bypass Strategy 
Now Starving Japs Out of Bases 


For the first time, events in the Pa- 
cific war raced. ahead of those in Europe. 
That was the meaning of the American 
_carrier task force attack on Truk—a thrust 
far deeper, swifter, and more spectacular 
than anyone outside the inner circles of 
the Navy had expected. 

The opening sentence of Admiral Nim- 
itz’s communiqué expressed it in a phrase 
which might well become historic: “The 
Pacific Fleet has returned at Truk the 
visit made by the Japanese Fleet at Pearl 
Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941, and effected a 
partial settlement of the debt.” That as- 
sault on the enemy stronghold in the 


Carolines dropped a hammer blow on’ 


Japan’s ocean defenses 915 miles west 
of Kwajalein, 185 southeast of Guam, 
and a little more than 1,800 from Tokyo. 
Admiral Raymond Ames Spruance’s great 
task force sank nineteen ships and de- 
stroyed 201 planes. Japan fired both 
Army and Navy Chiefs of Staff and with 
unprecedented frankness admitted loss of 
eighteen ships and 120 planes. Yet this 
was only the highlight of a great rush of 
events in the Pacific that bespoke the 
tremendous hitting power of the Ameri- 
can forces there. . 

The day after Truk was attacked, Ma- 
rine and Army forces invaded Eniwetok 
atoll, once-vital staging point between 
Truk and the rest of the Marshalls. Task 
forces were ranging freely throughout 
the Marshalls, shelling and bombing the 
abandoned Japanese garrisons. Liberators 
in force bombed Ponape, a strong Japa- 
nese base in the Carolines more than 400. 
~ miles southeast of Truk. In the Southwest 
Pacific, Allied forces occupied the Green 
Islands at the top of the Solomons. Allied 
warships for the first time shelled the 


harbors of Rabaul® and Kavieng, sinking | 


or damaging thirteen ships. And Ameri- 





te Aico 17 air raid on Rabaul, it was 
nice Marine ,tompedo torpedo planes‘ used long- 


: Bel renee hitherto h vi bah ha 


re- 
first official 


can fliers sank fifteen ships out of a sev- 
enteen-vessel Jap convoy. Army bombers 
also sank nine ships at Kavieng. On top 
of this, Navy planes made another daring 
attack late Saturday night on Paramushiru 
and Shumushu Islands in the Kuriles. 


Truk: To most of the Allied peoples, 
Truk (pronounced Trook) was a symbol 
—dark, unknown, formidable. Truk was 
associated with the heart of the Japanese 
Navy. Even the omniscient United States 
Naval Intelligence seemed to know little 
of Truk. 

It is a volcanic chain of more than 200 
islands which surround one of the best 
fleet- bases in the world. The Japs had 
picked it up from the Germans along 
with’ the other Carolines and the Mar- 


pe so verry (on Namur) root out a nearly naked pillbox jem 


shalls in 1914. Early in 1915, a large 
NYK lines turned up in the Marshalls 
with a party of engineers, scientists, and 
journ After surveying that group 
they went on to the Caroline chain; ac- 
curate maps were made, and radio sta- 
tions were built on Truk, Ponape, and 
Palau. 

By the end of 1915, operations cen- 
tered on Truk. There the eleven main is- 
lands in the great 40-mile-wide blue la- 
goon are mountainous and covered with 
dark green tropical trees. There are five 
principal openings in the shimmering 
white coral reef. The Japs worked hard 
on Truk, discouraging visitors and finally 
barring them from all the islands, at 
length mandated to Nippon by the 
League of Nations. The League was 
flouted for its beneficence. 

Truk became Japan’s greatest sani 
base away from the homeland. It had 
drydocks, great coastal guns, air bases, 
and huge military stores. It was known 
that many of the task forces destined for 
the Solomons and the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago assembled there. From time to 
time it harbored tremendous combat 
forces. On Feb. 4 of this year two Lib- 
erators manned by Marines cruised over 
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comrade pokes a wary head from the tumbled ruins 
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Truk and photographed it despite heavy 
anti-aircraft: fire. Each plane eee a 
8-pound fragmentation bomb. One pilot 
saw about 25 ships in the lagoon, includ- 
ing two carriers. 


Strike: Truk was attacked by the 
greatest carrier-borne air armada ever 
concentrated on a single objective. The 
great battleship-carrier task force came 
in for the attack undetected. Hundreds 
of planes swarmed over the Jap base on 
Feb. 16 and 17. They cleaned out the 
Jap planes so thoroughly the first day 
there was no aerial opposition the second. 

The score did not add up to what the 
Japs had done at Pearl Harbor. The rea- 
son for that was that a similar amount of 
naval shipping wasn’t at Truk when the 
strike began. But the damage was._a ter- 
rible blow for the enemy. The definite 
score: two light cruisers, three destroy- 
ers, two gunboats, one seaplane tender, 
one ammunition ship, two oilers, eight 
cargo ships, and 201 planes (127 shot 
down in combat). Additionally, a cruiser 
or large destroyer, two oilers, and four 
cargo ships were probably sunk and 50 


more planes damaged. Installations and. 


airdromes were heavily bombed and 
strafed. The battleships of the task force 
had planned to come in and shell Truk 
if enough defenses were knocked out by 
the planes. Presumably, the coastal guns 
were not destroyed, for the battleships-- 
which were along primarily for anti-air- 
craft protection of Rear Admiral Marc A. 
Mitscher’s carriers—-did not go in (see 
Admiral Pratt’s War Tides). Our losses 
were seventeen planes and “moderate” 
damage to one ship. 

That the Japs considered the attack on 
Truk a disaster was quite evident. Fleet 
Admiral Osami Nagano was relieved of 
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Allied eyes at long last spied out the defense caorets or Truk 
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st as Chief of the Naval General 


his 

Staff. | Emperor Hirohito “personally” ap- 
pointed Navy Minister Admiral Shigetaro 
Shimada to replace him. Also ousted was 
Field Marshal Gen Sugiyama, Chief of 
the Army General Staff. His job was 
taken over by Premier Hideki Tojo. Tojo 
had previously made minor cabinet 
changes “to cope with important phases 
of both politics and war.” 

The Tokyo radio came closer to admit- 
ting the truth than it ever had. “Flash 
news—flash news,” it said. “Imperial 
Army and Naval Forces in the Truk group 
attacked an enemy mobile unit which 
raided this area . . . two enemy cruisers, 
one of which was possibly a battleship, 
were sunk, and an aircraft carrier and an 
unidentified warship were damaged. Our 
forces also shot down more than 54 en- 
emy aircraft . . . Japanese losses were two 
cruisers, three destroyers, and thirteen 
transports, and also 120 aircraft.” 


Eniwetok: The westernmost Jap base 
of the Marshalls, Eniwetok is a low-lying 
coral atoll similar to Kwajalein. It is less 
than 400 miles northwest of that outpost 
and 750 northeast of Truk. 

First bombed on Jan. 31, Eniwetok 
was raked by carrier planes on Feb. 3 
and 5. They came in for the kill on Feb. 
10, 11, and 12, making six strikes in the 
three days. Five days later, the 22nd 
Marine Regiment, commanded by Col. 
John T. Walker, and elements of the 
106th Army Regiment, headed by Col. 
Russell G. Ayers, hit the beaches after 
prolonged bombing and heavy shelling 
from battleships, cruisers, and destroyers. 
The Marines first took ten small islands 
flanking Engebi-—site of a neutralized Jap 
airstrip—and then next day overran that 
island in exactly 6 hours and 5 minutes. 


Eniwetok Island, to the south, was in- 
vaded by the’ Army and some Marines. 
By Sunday, half of Eniwetok and all 
other islands of the atoll except Parry 
had been seized. 

Vice Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner’s 
sea and air forces had done a better job 
on Eniwetok than on Kwajalein, accord- 
ing to Richard W. Johnston of the Unit- 
ed Press. “From beach to beach,” he 
radioed, “Engebi was a scene of almost 
incredible destruction . . . Not a single 
building was left standing by our bom- 
bardment . . . Engebi looked as if it had 
been run over by some giant lawn 
mower.” 

Significance-——— 

The strike at Truk and the new in- 
vasions in the Central and Southwest 
Pacific show clearly that American strat- 
egy has now advanced far beyond the 
much-maligned practice of island-hop- 
ping. Instead, it consists of bold and se- 
lective occupations of key points, de- 
signed to bypass lesser outposts and 
starve out their garrisons. 

This method of knifing cleanly through - 
the enemy’s ocean defenses can be 
achieved largely because the Japanese 
are fantastically outnumbered in ships 
and because they have failed to develop 
an air force that in numbers, quality, and 
efficiency can stack up with the Allied 
air arm. Time and again, enemy land- 
based planes which the American Navy 
expected to cause trouble have turned 
out to be sitting targets. 

But the new bypassing strategy does 
not necessarily mean that key outposts 
must always be taken by invasion, as 
were Kwajalein and Tarawa. They too 
can be bypassed or neutralized. Thus 
Truk might be contained with the aid of 

ombers from Eniwetok, Bougainville, 
and closer flanking bases. Already tactics 
along these lines have been used to ren- 
der the big bases of Rabaul and Kavieng 
virtually useless to the Japs. 

Thus the Allied tactics represent a 
long stride toward shortening the dis- 
tance to Tokyo. And all over the Pacific, 
Allied experience in landing, establishing 
bases, and utilizing them as springboards 
for ever more powerful thrusts has tend- 
ed to speed up the tempo of conquest. 
For instance, experience shows that it 
is not always necessary to take an es- 
tablished harbor or air base to prepare 
for new advances. Instead, American con- 
struction ingenuity builds them swiftly 
and efficiently out of the jungle. 

Applied to Pacific strategy, that means 
the eventual landing in the Philippines— 
some 2,000 miles west of Truk—will not 
necessarily have as its object the immedi- 
ate recapture of the islands. Instead, the 
primary aim shapes up as a first class foot- 
hold on one island, such as Mindanao, 
which could be transformed into an air, 
sea, and troop staging base for the final 
hop. to China. 

But the closer the Allies drive toward 
Japan, the hotter becomes the combat 
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Truk and Eniwetok were Pearl Harbor and Midway in reverse for the American attackers, and no Jap Fleet to stop them 


zone and the nearer the time when the 
Japanese Fleet is forced out. Against that 
day the Allies aré building up a sea and 
air power that is gvetitiaboakc g. For the 
fleet that within a few days was able to 
hit Paramushiru, in the Japanese home- 
land,’ Kwajalein, 'Truk, iwetok, the 
Green Islands, Rabaul and Kavieng can 
already operate task forces—as it 
Kwajalein—which ‘exceed in 

power the entire Japanese Navy. 
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Worst Convoy Loss 


Death ‘struck suddenly one night 
aboard an Amer:can troopship as’ it. 
pushed its way through heavy seas. As 
disclosed by the War Department ‘on 
Feb. 17, the transport, loaded with 2,000 
soldiers, was sunk by. “énemy. action” 
somewhere in European waters with the 
loss of 1,000 men. This could mean the’ 
sinking occurred..anywhere. in- the. Medi- 


terranean or the eastern part of the At- 
lantic. Date of: the sinking and name of 
ship were withheld because “there is rea- 
son to believe that the enemy does not 
know of the results of this attack,” indi- 
cating that if a submarine struck the 
blow, the U-boat,’ too, may have been’ 
sunk. : 

The loss represented the greatest dis-; 
aster ever to befall an American convoy’ 
carrying large numbers of troops. Several. 


4 
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American transports have been lost in this 
‘war but never with such a loss of life. 
(About a year ago, the Navy announced 
the torpedoing of two cargo-passenger 
vessels in the North Atlantic with the loss 
of about 850 Army apd Navy personnel 
and civilians.) 

Meanwhile, torpedoing of the former 
Canadian Pacific liner Empress of Canada 
off Freetown, West Africa, with the loss of 
400 lives, was described last week by 
some of the ship’s survivors in Vancou- 
ver, B. C. 

The report confirmed the claim by 
the Italian Navy last March that one of 


its submarines had sunk the 21,500-ton - 


vessel. Of the total number of casualties— 
most of them victims of sharks—44 were 
members of the crew; the rest, Italian 
prisoners of war. 


Russian Rat Trap 


~ Reds Exterminate Encircled Germans 


at Dnieper Despite Mannstein’s Aid 


The entire German front in Russia kept 
rolling back last week. In the north, the 
Nazis evacuated the ancient town of 
Staraya Russa and the Russians claimed 
to have killed or captured 97,200 Ger- 
mans in their month-old offensive. In the 
Ukraine, the Red Army rolled on Krivoi 
Rog, the great iron ore center. But the 
most spectacular and the most important 
action was the final liquidation of- ten 
German divisions trapped between the 
Dnieper River and the Wehrmacht lines. 
The following dispatch from James Flem- 
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ing, NEWSWEEK and CBS correspondent 
in Moscow, describes the last moments of 
the beleaguered Nazis in this miniature 
Stalingrad: 


The Red Army again has demonstrated 
what extermination really means. 

The personnel of the encircled forces 
amounted to 70,000 or 80,000. Toda 
11,000 are prisoners and 52,000 are dead. 
Only 3,000 officers escaped by noe from 
the trap. 








The Last Barricades: Here's how a 
Soviet reporter described the final days 
of the fightjng: 

“No roads at all—all covered by bodies 
and the debris of battle. The enemy dead 
had been stacked like cordwood as road 
barriers and had to be cleared away to 
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The attack on the Japanese main 
base at Truk is another example of ex- 
cellent reconnaissance, good coopera- 
tion, and daring attack. Our main fleet 
was probably at Kwajalein, 915 miles 
from Truk, but in the Southwest Pacific 
there was also a strong task force under 
Admiral Halsey about the same distance 
away. The occupation of Rooke Island 
in the New Guinea area some days ago 
would permit Halsey’s force to move 
through Vitiaz Strait with slight chance 
of detection, except from submarines, 
if it was in the plan to use Halsey’s 
forces in connection with the attack on 
Truk. 

Be that as it may, the important in- 
formation gleaned about Truk’s de- 
fenses, and the shipping lying in the 
enclosed lagoon, did come from a pair 
of Liberators flown from the Solomons. 
This information was relayed to Nimitz, 
and a plan of action involving a quick 
move was decided upon. 


To cover the main move, diver- 


tion of Eniwetok was begun, Ujelang 
was attacked, and Ponape plastered by 
heavy bombers. These attacks were not 
only diversionary. They also served to 
help batt come any Jap air reconnais- 
sance which might be roaming — about, 
throwing a load of Jap reconnaissance 
work on their submarines, which we 
likewise had to take into consideration. 

The preliminary moves were affected 
}.to enhance the value of surprise. and 
cover the movements of the main fleet. 
The plan of attack was not that of in- 
vasion. This would have been unwise 


at the present, time, in. view .of the 





sionary attacks were made. The occupa-. 


The Assault on Truk 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 
eS 


strong setup at Truk. Neither would it 
be a hit-and-run operation similar to 
the one launched at Ponape. The prize 


of shipping lying in the enclosed lagoon - 


of Truk was too good to pass by. 

So the character of the "tack decid- 
ed upon must have resembled, in its es- 
sentials, the operation undertaken by 
the British Mediterranean Fleet when 
it hit the Italian Fleet bottled up at 
Taranto. By the use of individual task 
forces, every exit from the Truk lagoon 
could be guarded; any heavy ships at- 
tempting to force the narrow exits 
would debouch in column and not in 
battle formation. At the same time if 
the main body of the Jap Fleet were 
lurking outside, our various task forces 
would be in position to concentrate on 
it and force the issue. As to the Jap 
shipping and defense within the lagoon, 
there was no spot within it which could 
not be covered by the heavy guns of 
our fleet at ranges from 20,000 to 30,- 
000 yards by our ships cruising outside. 

The first attack, which was a surprise, 
naturally came from the air, concen- 
trating on the air strips, anti-aircraft 
defenses, surface craft—and on the en- 
emy aircraft arising to meet the attack. 
The battleships stood by to support, 
but since the heavy Jap ships had fled, 
there were no particular targets for the 
16-inch guns, and the two days’ battle 
took on the major role of an air battle. 
Had heavy Jap ships been within the 
lagoon, our battleships would undoubt- 

y have attacked them, supported by 
our air forces directing an attack on the 
Does heavy artillery to interfere with its 

of fire. saaphonkll as a stagi g 
sea fe, Truk has has been st a vital blow 


This operation and the capture of 
Kwajalein have shown the * ense 
value of reconnaissance and its proper 
interpretation. But don’t get too over- 
optimistic at this early stage of the 
game. The Pacific is a very large ocean, 
and the Japs are tricky. Even if they are 
in no position to force fleet action, they 
may be able to stage fast raids in areas 
where they might be least expected. 
The Japs have lost much face lately, 
but no one can accuse them of being 
unwilling to fight, or of taking a chance, 
if they think it worth-while. Therefore 
we cannot afford to lower our recon- 
naissance guard anywhere, even if the 
prospects of a Jap raid look slim, and 
our reconnaissance work seems just dull 
routine. And no matter how rapidly we 
move west, or how many islands we by- 
pass, we must always be in position to 
take counteraction against these raids, 
unless our intelligence work is so good 
that we know at all times just where 
the Jap naval forces are. 

In the meantime, while Truk has 
been the main adventure, we have not 
been idle in other less spectacular but 
quite important operations in the Cen- 
tral Pacific. We can’t stop all supplies 
which might come in by night to the 
various Jap strongholds in the Mar- 
shalls, but we can reduce them to a 
trickle, and this we are attempting to 
do by our attacks on Wake, and on 
other rather inconsequential atolls 
which surround the Jap main bases in 
the Marshalls. We are following the 
same plan of attrition there that Mac- 
Arthur is using so successfully in the 
New Guinea, Solomons, and Bismarck 
Sea area. 
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allow our weapons passage. The battle- 
field is literally an enormous graveyard 7 
German dead. 

“The larger circle finally became a 
group of smaller circles as‘the last vil 
lages and strong points were surrounded. 
Finally the trapped Germans held an 
area a few kilometers across. The Ger- 
mans defended themselves with the fe- 
rocity of men sentenced to death.” 

During the last hours, surviving Ger- 
mans were directed to proceed. in sepa- 
rate rifle columns, leaving heavy equip- 
ment behind, and to try. to sneak through 
the circle under the cover of a heavy 
blizzard. These last would-be escapers 
were pursued by mounted Cossacks and 
cut down by the sword. : 

Mud in February: This blizzard was 
the first really cold weather of the whole 
operation. The terrain was almost im- 
passable, what with flooded streams and 
roads becoming swamplike. Even cater- 
pillar transport proceeded with great 
difficulty and lines of trucks were mired. 
Infantry advanced knee-deep in mud and 

and ammunition actually were car- 
ried by hand. 
_ Under these conditions the Don Cos- 
sacks were invaluable to the Red Army. 
Mounted, they made violent raids on the 
enemy rear and at other times they at- 
tacked in infantry style, hiding their 
horses and using their tommy guns. It 
was a Cossack who best described the 
area of the smallest and final encircle- 
ment when he said: “The German’s circle 
is no bigger than five kopeks”—an old 
Russian phrase. 

The Germans sent messages by leaflet 
and radio, advising their men to “come 
out op your own.” But the Germans with- 
in the circle, despite use of the “strong 
fists” of infantry columns, never came 
near making a break-through from their 
rat trap. More serious were Marshal von 
Mannstein’s attempts to break through 
from the outside, which—though finally 
resulting only in a slight, unsuccessful 








wedge—employed a numbers 
of German forces. Mannstein used eight 
tank divisions, with both Tiger and Pan- 
ther types and Ferdinand-type self- pin 
pelled guns. These were transferred 
other points along the front. 


Failure of a Mission: Two major 
break-throughs were attempted, one 
northwest of Zvenigorodka and one south 
and ‘southwest of this point. In these 
efforts, begun Feb. 5 and ended Feb, 18, 
the Germans lost 20,000 men and officers. 
The Russians destroyed 329 enemy planes 
and 600 tanks. The wedge south of 
Zvenigorodka finally exhausted itself and 
Mannstein’s effort was useless. 

Similarly, Mannstein: had tried to re- 
lieve Paulus at Stalingrad, and then was 
defeated at Kiev and Zhitomir. Ironically, 
the last troops he futilely threw at the 
Red Army line were of the Elite SS di- 
vision named “Adolf Hitler.” 


War in the Air 


The great Allied air fleet that will lead 
the invasion took clearer shape last week 
with the announcement in Britain of an- 
other of its component parts: the United 
States Ninth Air Force. Transferred from 
the Middle East, the Ninth had joined the 
Allied Expeditionary Air Forces as a 
tactical air fleet under Air Marshal Sir 
Trafford L. Leigh-Mallory, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allied Tactical Air Forces. 

Only a few veterans of the Ninth’s 
Middle East campaigns had gone with it 
tc London. And instead of a main hitting 
force of long-range heavy bombers, its 
plane complement now consisted of tac- 
tical medium bombers and fighters and 
also troop carriers. But the commander of 
the fast-expanding force was the same 
tough, hard-hitting general who has led 
it since its formation in 1942: Maj. Gen. 
Lewis H. Brereton. An old Army flier, 
veteran of this war’s campaigns in the 
Philippines, the Southwest Pacific, and 
India, the 53-year-old general faced the 
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biggest job of jhis iia ama an in- 
vasion path through the toughest defense 
belt ever to confront the allies. 


Biggest Blow: Already the RAF and 
the American Eighth Air Force were: 
blazing that path. And on Sunday, the 
Eighth socked the enemy with what was 
officially described as “the greatest day- 
light aerial undertaking of the war.” The 
blow, aimed at Nazi fighter production, 
was delivered by a fleet of 2,000 heavy 
bombers and long-range fighters. 

Striking deep into the Reich, they hit 
at plane or plane-parts factories at Leip- 
zig, Oschersleben, Gotha, Bernburg, 
Brunswick, and Halberstadt, lying in a 
fan-shaped cluster southwest of Berlin, 
and at Tutow near the Baltic and Posen 
in Poland. Bombing results were reported 
as “good” to “excellent,” while 126 en- 
emy planes were shot out of the air—61 
by fighters and 65 by the bombers— 
against a loss of only 21 bombers and 
three fighters. 

The great assault, which was followed 
on Monday by another of equal magni- 
tude against targets in Northwest Ger- 
many, brought a startling statement from 
Gen. H. H. Arnold, Army Air Forces Com- 
mander, in Washington, in an estimate, 
that 25 per cent of Nazi fighter plane 
production had been smashed. The esti- 
mate was startling because it came on the 
same day as the raid and was, obviously, 
made without benefit of follow-up recon- 
naissance data, but the general insisted it 
“is a conservative one, I am assured.” 


Berlin: Meanwhile, the RAF’s night 
bombers were also dealing out heavy 
punishment. The chief blow came on 
Feb. 15 when nearly 1,000 big bombers 
dropped 2,800 tons of bombs and high 
explosive on Berlin. Bombs cascaded on 
the city at a rate of more than 80 tons a 
minute and fresh fires spread through 
the charred ruins of Berlin. 

Then, on Feb. 19 the RAF struck. at 
Leipzig—only a few hours before that 
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Blitz Mail: Carried free by the German postal service, this standard card permits a Berlin family to inform a Stuttgart relative 
that the house has been destroyed in an air raid, that no one was killed, that a letter is on its way 
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European 


No flowers these days for Rundstedt—only the certainty of’ invasion % 


city was blasted in the first of the big 
American daylight assaults. This time 
the RAF sent down 2,300 tons of explo- 
sives, but bad weather helped. boost its 
bomber losses to a record 79. Next night 
the bombers visited Stuttgart. 


London: But the mounting fury of the 


Allied attack had at last stung the Luft- 


waffe into a spirit of retaliation. The re- 
sult was the launching of raids on Lon- 
don. which by_ Allied standards were 
picayune but which nevertheless gave 
Londoners their worst headaches. since 


the Battle of Britain. ¢ 


The first of these raids was made on 
Feb. 18 by about 50 heavy and medium 
bombers, many of which raced through 
the barrage and dropped brilliant flares. 
Three days later, London was visited 
twice by enemy bombers. But raids caused 
numerous fires. Casualties, though not 
heavy, were the worst since 1941. As a 
corollary of these attacks, it was revealed, 
the Germans ped on Southeast Eng- 
land hundreds of strips of tinfail covered 
with black paper, about nine inches long 
and three quarters of an inch wide. The 
p of these “flutterers” is to interfere 
with the British radar system. . 

However, the raids didn’t faze London- 


ers. And Prime Minister Churchill, view-— 


ing the damage, remarked ‘cheerfully: 
“It’s quite-like old times again.” — ° 


General Inspection 


On both sides of the English Channel 
last week the generals looked up, down, 
around, and across. On both sides they 
said some things about invasion. 

@ In Britain, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower inspected Allied troops on a tour 
through the English countryside. At 
American and British Army camps, Gen- 
eral Ike first checked the food and health 
of his men, then their equipment and 
guns. He was so impressed by one group 
of enlisted men that he told them: “If 
you-can fight as well as you are doing 
this training, God help the Nazis!” 

@ In France, Field Marshal Erwin Rom- 
mel, Inspector General of the Defenses 
of the Reich, looked over the southern 
section of the Atlantic Wall. Berlin re- 
ported. that. he inspected “deeply eche- 
Joned fortifications” and showed particu- 
lar interest in the “estuaries and harbor 
towns” of the Bay of Biscay. 


But it was left to Field Marshal Karl . 


von Rundstedt, German commander in 
the .west and hence technically Rom- 


mel's inferior, to make the biggest noise. 
In a statement to the German press, he- 


said: “There will be no evasive action 
and no withdrawal in my theater . ..«: The 


‘coast and its deeply echeloned fortifica- 
defended 


tions must be to the last.” Then 


~ he offered some bombastic details of the 


' 100), and 


.® NEWSWEER. 


_fortifications, Behind the coastal defenses, 


he said, lay “a system of field fortifica- 


.. tions and strong points . . . large-scale 
mining of 


the ground, arrange- 
ments for artificially turnin ground 
into a swamp, and anti-tank obstacles”— 


all “much more effective” than the Magi- 
not. Line. 


The Battle of Italy 


Allies’ Deadly Air Might 
Paces Beachhead Fighting 


On battlefields only about 60 miles 
apart, both the Allies and the Germans 
pressed furious offensives last week. The 
Germans struck again. at the Anzio beach- 
head, hoping to beat the Allies back into 
the sea. The Allies smashed at Cassino, 
seeking to smash a way up the Liri Val- 


_ley. Each side tried for a knockout, for 


each knew that a stunning local victory 
could swing the Battle of Italy decisively 
in its favor. 


Waves of Death: It was on Feb. 14, 
after he toured the Anzio battlefield, that 
Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander . 
rapped Allied war correspondents for 
sending “pessimistic” dispatches, clamped 
down new press restrictions. (see page 

eclared the Germans real- 
ized they had “lost the battle” of the 
beachhead. 

Field Marshal Kesselring, the German. 
commander, didn’t agree. Two days after 
Alexander spoke, he opened a ferocious 
assault on the blunt-shaped Allied wedge 
pointing inland from the sandy shores on 
either side. of Anzio. First, in the night, 
came enemy flares that hung eerily over 
the battlefield; then, soon after sunrise, 
a heavy artillery barrage. Finally, infan- 
try and tanks surged across the flat 
swampy terrain where the Allies had dug 
a-bristling if miniature defense in depth. 

One column speared into -the Ameri- 
can-manned right flank guarding the 
Mussolini Canal, near enemy-held Lit- 
toria. It was crushed by artillery. Another - 
hammered: at the Americans below Cis- 
terna. The main assault, powered by 25 
tanks and four crack divisions+the 65th, 
114th, and 715th Infantry Divisions, 
and 8rd Panzer Grenadiers—crunched 
down the Rome-Anzio road _ below 
Aprilia. Under the impact, the British 
lines scarcely bent. 


The Bombs Came: So powerful was 
the assault that the Allies called in naval 
guns for further bombardments. Yet their 
chief aid:came.on Feb. 17 from the air. 
Switched from their long-range beats, 
where they had been smashing again at 
German rail hubs above Rome, echelons | 
of Flying Fortresses and Liberators roared _ 
into the battle. They struck chiefly at 
enemy troop concentrations. — 

Including attacks by an-array of tac- 
tical .craft—Warhawks, Kittyhawks, In- 
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waders, Spitfires, Thunderbolts, Bostons, 
and Baltimores—this. was the heaviest 
air strike of the campaign. For although 
the Allied air armada flew fewer sorties 
—1,500 against 2,000—than on the most 
crucial day at Salerno, this time twice as 
many Fortresses and Liberators were 
used. The Luftwaffe’s retort that day was 
‘only 185 sorties. 

Next day, bad weather held the Allies 
to only 300 flights. But heavy rains that 
blurred the skies caused the enemy to re- 
double the fury of his attack. At great 
cost, the Germans battered out a 4,000- 
yard-long salient. Then on the third day— 
the day they had planned to retake Anzio 
—the attack crumpled before Allied guns, 
and the Allies rebounded to wipe out part 
of the salient. Germans began surrender- 
ing in groups—it was even reported that 
the enemy was firing on his own troops 

‘who tried to give up. 

At the same time it was revealed that 

German strength at the beachhead had 


been increased to nine divisions. 


Death of a Relic: It was a different 
but no less deadly kind of battle at Cas- 
sino, amid surrounding peaks and flats: 
First the Americans had to do one un- 
pleasantly necessary job—that-of knock- 
ing out the lofty Monte Cassino abbey. 
They: did it dramatically on Feb. 15— 
after a solemn 24-hour warning (see 
Lardner Goes to the Wars). The blows 
fell like a series of thunderclaps as Flying 
Fortresses . roared. over - in. successive 
waves of 37,39, 31 and 35 planes, fol- 
lowed by flocks of 25 and then 28. Mitch- 
ells and finally 20 and 16 Marauders. 
Between waves, the thick-walled edifice 
was battered by guns up to 240-millime- 
ter (9%-inch) howitzers. One observer 
wrote: “The entire peak seemed to ex- 
plode in flame and fury.” 

That was a fateful repetition of history 
—for the hallowed abbey, founded by St. 
Benedict in 529, had been sacked by the 
Lombards in 580, ‘onan by the Saracens 
near the end of the ninth century, and 
finally restored about 950. It was, more- 
over, a sorrowful hour for the Catholic. 
world. : 

Yet for.twelve days the Allies had 
spared the building in deference to the 
Vatican.° They attacked it only after 
pelting the abbey with pamphlets. warn- 
ing the occupants to get out and stating 
the reason for the coming assault—the 
Germans had turned the monastery into 
a fortress. 


_ Cloistered Guns: Immediately, the 
Germans. denied that the monastery had 
been used for military purposes, But Ital- 
ians who escaped death in the ruins told 
a different story. After the Allied warn- 


*On Feb. 12 Allied headquarters at Algi 
that ‘the atea of Castel Gandolfo, site 
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Wir THE ‘ irTH ARMY NEAR 
Casstno—Three of us were driving up 
route six through Cassino Valley with 
a square, plain view of Monte Cassino 
and its abbey when a flight of B-17s 
dropped their stuff at exactly 11 a.m. 


dark—wreathed the big, neat, white 
building on the hilltop. Everybody 
waited for the smoke to clear so every- 
‘body could see what had happened. 

I say everybody advisedly because 
everybody within 5 miles of Monte 
Cassino was watching. This was the 
most widely advertised single bombing 
in history. Soldiers alongside the road 
were staring upward. Soldiers on the 
hillsides were pointing like bird dogs. 
~Gunners behind big guns had stopped 
working to look. 

When the black smoke rose and 
thinned and faded, everybody saw 
the bombs had hit home and the 
bombardiers were on the target to 
stay. From where we were, all you 
could tell was that the big holy rec- 
tangle had changed shape. You had to 
be closer to see exactly what way. But 
everyone knew for sure now and with 
a feeling of easing tension that this 
tiny local battle decision which had 
become a major world decision was 
taken and sealed. 

How many soldiers in this valley 
had heard of Monte Cassino abbey 
before they came here? It would be 
easy to say one in 5,000 but GIs are 
growing leery of “polls” which mis- 
represent them and I can only say that 
no enlisted man, British or American, 
I talked to this week knew what ‘the 
hell Monte Cassino was about. Until 
the bombing it was just an obstacle 
and everybody was mad at it. Then 
we bombed it in a blaze of publicity 
and men paused, suddenly impressed 
by implications they had never thought 
of, and looked and breathed deeply 
while this strange combination of 
shrine and German weapon broke up 
like a string of little firecrackers. 

The hell of it was this bombing did 

‘not win Rome or the war for us. Just 
possibly it helped us win a position 
and again a few miles. Just possibly 
the Germans, who are slick as snails in 
the special dirty art of war, managed 

) to elude this bombing and its im- 

mediate effects. But this was an 
afterthought, not a corollary. Now 
they will have to elude something 

! else. If we do nothing, if we let them 

cuff us with our own handcuffs, then 
the special dirty art of war prevails. 





Ringside Seat at the Bombing of Monte Cassino 


by JOHN LARDNER - 
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Black plumes—bomb smoke is always 





This was Monte Cassino abbey 


There were lots. of arguments and 
bets in the valley about the abbey 
once we decided what to do about it. 

“All_ I know about this place is 
what 1 read in Baedeker,” said a 
colonel. “The Germans know that 
much too, but so long as they are 
sure we read Baedeker ourselves and 
take it to heart, they don’t care about 
anything else.” 

All most of us knew was what we 
read in Baedeker. The monastery Was 
first built in 529. St. Benedict is buried { 
there. It once had a great leader 
named Abbé Desiderius. He built up 
its library and its interest in culture 
and science. The Roman writer, Varro, 
whom some of us read in school, was 
a specialty ‘of the house. It was bi 
and thick and long and sacred and ful 
of precious things. It held first rank 
among all the monasteries of Europe 
by its age and learned influence. 

As an up-to-date foot note to 
Baedeker we knew that the Germans 
used it to kill American and British 
soldiers and to this injury they added 
the compliment of using what we 
called our better feelings against us. 

The most spectacular bombings were 
the ones at 1:20 and 1:35 p.m. These 
were raids by mediums but there were 
twenty in each shift and they flew 
pretty low. This time from a good ob- 
servation post we saw. the abbey 
crumble in detail and other bombs 
snap over the whole top of the hill 
and plow through the emplacements. 
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request by the abbot, Don Gregorio, that 
2,000 refugees in the building be allowed 
to ee peers Nazis even ee the 
refugees with machine guns. And though 
the abbey area was marked as a “neu- 
tral zone,” everywhere around the 
grounds the refugees said that they had 
seen German entrenchments, machine- 
gun emplacements, dugouts, and _pill- 


a 


- American Marauder bombers were assigned this target ... and did this precision job on it at Alife, in Central Italy 
ing, they said, the Germans refused a> 


boxes, as well as two self-propelled guns. 
The ‘Allies themselves had no time‘ to 
prolong the argument. Instead, they 
began an all-out offensive in the Cassino 
— Intent ie eee the peak, - 
antrymen crawied up the steep slopes o 
Monte Cassino, where the-Germans clun. 
now to the abbey ruins. In Cassino itself, 
the Americans smashed forward yard by 
yard and house by house, ousting Ger- 
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mans from concrete. pillboxes equipped 
with steel hoods 8 to 4 inches thick. 
At the same time, the Allies broke a 


‘two-week deadlock.south of Cassino by 


crossing the Rapido River, thus nearly 
closing their noose around the battered 
town. The only opening left to the Ger- 
mans was the Via Casilina itself—already 
under fire from Allied guns west of Cas- 
sino. 
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war. In e 
mored Command, 


Forces. © 


Armored Command, based at Fort Knox, 


them into the AGF Replacement 
In sum, the changes 





took away its 
quasj-autonomous status, and. further 
subordinated it to. the Army Ground 


Technically, this is what the War De- 
partment’s order did: (1) changed the 


Ky., into “the Armored Center, an 
agency of the Army Ground Forces.” 
(As such, it will have only inspection 

wers); (2) put the Armored Board, 
ormerly the brains of the tank-enthusi- 
ast school, under Army Ground Forces 
4 headquarters in Washington; (8) vir- 
{ tually abolished the Armored School 
and Armored Replacement Center 
(which trained armored divisions in 
tank autonomy doctrines) by merging 


School Command at Birmin Ala. 


" must team up. cl 


Tanks vs. Infantry: An Inter-Army Battle 


The War Department this week 
uietly put into effect one of its most 
astic mgr changes of the 

ect, it dismantled the Ar- 


since the war began. It was a tussle 
between men who believed overwhelm- 
ingly in tanks as a major striking force 
—a group reputedly including such 
leaders as Lt. Gen. {eo L. Devers 
and Maj. Gen. Charles L. (“Mecha- 
nized”) Scott—and those headed by Lt. 
Gen. Lesley J.. McNair, chief of the 
AGF, who held that the tanks’ role 
should be a less exalted one in the tank- 
infantry-artillery team. 

The MeNair school based its views 
on events since the blitz through Po- 
land, France, and the Low Countries. 
They conceded that :the tanks’ role in 
those campaigns—which resulted in set- 
ting up of the American Armored Com- 
mand in July, 1940—was a. major one. 
But those: victories, they held, were 
scored against weak, demoralized op- 
ponents, whereas subsequent events in 
Russia, Egypt, and Tunisia—and espe- 
cially the Russian tactics of letting Ger- 
man tanks through and then encircling 
and demolishing them with artillery 
ne peowst ee tanks could pe ct 
independently against a strong foe but 

osely with the other 
land arms. | * 


But the tank men still contended that 
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extent of tapering off in tank. training 
and tank manufacture. In an editorial 
“(a) Tanks or (b) to Hell with It” The 
Armored News, a semi-official publica- 
tion of the Armored Command, said last 
Dec. 18: “Why let the infan 
to ribbons if a few tanks could knock 
out the pillboxes and automatic weap- 
ons? . .. We can make 
and: ‘armored personnel carriers by the 
thousands but, with all our ingenuity 
we've never been able to figure out how 
to produce men on an assembly-line 
basis.” Some pro-tank officers blamed 
the Anzio beachhead stalemate on in- 
adequate use of tanks. AGF officers re- 
torted that if tanks had made deep 
thrusts they would have been encircled 
by the Germans. 


that the McNair school 
battle and. clamped down a firm grip 
on the’ armor. However, the issue 
seemed now to have passed beyond the 
eran! of paca si ‘organization. 
Both sides agreed t tanks, artillery, 
and infantry should ‘work ~ to ether 
Where ‘the me schools still. 

chiefly was that... k men. want 
relatively’ more tai the opponents 


adual subordination to the AGF had 
m carried much too far—even to the 


be cut 


and guns 


The announcement last week showed 
had ‘won the 
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Finn Peace Peelers Hint Change 
in Germany’s Northern Strategy 


Meeting With Reds Stirs Talk 
That Nazis May Quit Scandinavia 
to Concentrate in the West 


The Germans respect the Finns—the 


only people among their allies they do 


respect. They respect them for their abil- 
ity as soldiers—Adolf Hitler himself has 
called the Finns “heroic.” Furthermore, 
Finland’s military position in relation to 
the Reich allows it more freedom than 
any other of the Nazi satellite states. 

Yet last week the Finns began to dis- 
cover that withdrawal from the conflict 
was just about. as hard for them as for 
the Italians, whom the Nazis despised 
and whose country they virtually . oc- 
cupied. In Stockholm some sort of nego- 
tiations were being pursued between the 
Russians and the Finns (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 21). But from the few intimations 
that leaked out, the, road to peace for 
Finland looked like a hard one for every- 
one concetned—including the United 
States (see page 56). 


Hints and Hopes: There were, how- 
ever, two hopeful signs. The first came 
from the Germans in the extremely indi- 
rect form of stories circulated. in Stock- 
holm. These ran to the effect that Col: 


Gen. Eduard Dietl, commander of the 
six_or seven Nazi divisions stationed in 
Northern Finland, had advised Hitler 
that the best course of action would be 
to withdraw this German force either 
into Norway or all the way back to the 
Reich. 

Other omens came from the Russians. 
‘One took the form of an editorial in the 
Swedish Communist paper, Ny Dag, sug- 
gesting that the unconditional-surrender 

ormula was not necessarily applicable to 


Finland; instead, there could be an ar- 


mistice, leaving the question of boundaries 

for settlement later. Other Russian quar- 
ters in. Sweden had an even vaguer sug- 
gestion—that American troops should oc- 
cupy Finland under the armistice. 

But the only tangible fact for the re- 
porters who now throng Stockholm. in 
search of inside stories. was that Juho 
Paasikivi, former Finnish Premier and the 
man usually chosen to nego- 
tiate with the Russians, ac- 
tually had conferred at least 
once with Mme. Alexandra 
Kollontay,.. Russian Ambas- 
sador to Sweden. And that 
was about all they found out 
from Paasikivi and Kollontay. 

Paasikivi, a square-headed 
Swedo-Finn, showed his usual 
quiet composure. He would 
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not even admit that he was in Stockholm 
in an official capacity. His wife was con- 
sulting a Stockholm physician and he had 
come with her. He was “out of politics.” 

Nor did he mind being seen in public. 
When cameramen approached to “shoot” 

him at the Grand Hotel, he willinghy 








posed for them, ponderously readin 


copy of the Social-Democratic M 
paper Arbetet, with just a hint of a cnile 


_on his grave face. His travel com anions, 


former Foreign Minister Eljas Erkko and 
Interior Minister Leo Ehrnrooth—the one 
direct link to the Helsinki Cabinet—also 
had facile pretexts for being in Stockholm 
at this crucial time. 

Quite as uncommunicative was the 
elegant, once handsome Mme. Kollontay, 
daughter of a Czarist general. Now 72, 
Mme. Kollontay has been in the diplo- 
matic service of Russia since 1923. A con- 
valescent still confined to a wheelchair, 
she has been spending much of her time 
at the fashionable seaside resort Salts- 
j6baden, twenty minutes from Stockholm. 
When questioned about the new peace 
feelers from her “old friend” Paasikivi, 


Mme. Kollontay tartly remarked: “You 
journalists are showing a great deal of 
imagination. When I have anything to 
say I will phone you.” 

While the mysterious parleys went on 
in Stockholm, the Russians continued to 
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apply a very unmysterious pressure 
against the Finns—air raids on Helsinki. 
The Finnish capital was suddenly 
pounced upon by some 400 Red Air 
Force planes in a nine-hour attack. 


Significance : 

The negotiations in Stockholm were 
only part of a much larger picture. The 
general lines in this picture have been 
dictated not by diplomacy but by stra- 
tegic military necessity. The fundamental 
feature lies in the apparent German de- 
termination to risk everything in an at- 
tempt to defeat the coming Allied inva- 
sion of the Continent. This determination 
has been largely responsible for events on 
the Russian front. It is primarily respon- 
sible for whatever is now going on in 
Scandinavia. 

If the plan of concentrating in the west 
is carried out completely by the Germans, 
the maintenance of their position in Fin- 





land and Norway becomes a military. 


liability because it uses up troops that 
might otherwise be added to the stra- 
tegic reserve and it stretches communica- 
tions. Thus, in one sense, it would be in 
the Nazi interest to get Finland out of the 
war and to evacuate Norway. How seri- 
ous the Reich can be about this was 
shown by the recent proposal made by 
Rudolf Christiani, leading Danish indus- 
trialist, that Sweden occupy Norway. and 
Denmark (NEwsweEek, Feb. 14). The 
Nazis almost certainly inspired this offer. 

The ideal solution for the Germans, of 
course, would be some formula by which 
Norway, Denmark, and Finland would 
be workably neutralized. The Nazis could 
then withdraw their troops, but the Allies 
could not use bases in the Scandinavian 
countries. Probably some such arrange- 


ment is the basis tor what the Finns are 


proposing. The manner in which the ne- 
gotiations are being conducted may indi- 


cate that Bertin has at least. given its 


tacit consent. 


Such a solution would have a certain 
appeal to the Russians on military grounds 
because Finland would be of limited 
strategic use to the Red Army. By the 
time air or naval bases could be estab- 
lished in Finland, the Soviets probably 
would have driven the Germans from 
Estonia. And once the Red Army has oc- 
cupied Estonia, Finland is almost value- 
less. From a political standpoint, how- 
ever, the Russians consider it necessary 
to deal with Finland more harshly than 
purely military considerations warrant. 


Cradle-to-Grave Step 


The British Government took its first 
cautious step last week toward realization 
of the most elaborate system of social wel- 
fare yet devised—Sir William Beveridge’s 
cradle-to-grave plan. In a White Paper, 
Henry U. Willink, Minister of Health, 
presented to the House of Commons a 
“health charter” that would provide 
every Briton with free medical service 
after the war. , 

The service would include medical and 
dental consultation, care, medicine, and 
hospital treatment, with families permit- 
ted to retain their own doctors. Neither 
patients nor physicians would be forced 
to join the insurance system (though 
everyone would help pay for it), and pri- 
vate hospitals, though under national 
control, would continue under their own 
management. Doctors joining the health 
service would receive undetermined 
uniform pay. The estimated annual cost 
would be $592,000,000, to be raised 
through taxes, local assessments, and pub- 
lic participation in new social insurance. 

Some Britons were skeptical of the 
ability of the local authorities to shoulder 
the burden of ‘assessments. And the Brit- 
ish Medical Association, though pleased. . 
that it had won concessions in its fight to 
save private practices for doctors and. 
specialists, was pérturbed over a provision * 





Acme Radiophotos 


Women and their babies left Helsinki, and tired children, labeled for identification, arrived in Sweden 


by which the Central Medical Board 
could prevent a physician from buying 
another’s practice or from entering pub- 
lic service in a region oversupplied with 
doctors. 


Timoshenko Tale 


The scene was Teheran. On the night 
of Nov. 30, 34 prominent guests gathered 
at the British Legation to celebrate Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill’s 69th birth- 
day. The banquet lasted for six hours, 
and plenty of toasts were drunk with the 
salmon trout, the turkey, the ices, and the 
cheese soufflé. As the celebration wore on, 
one of the guests of honor, Marshal 
Semyon Timoshenko, became somewhat 
unsteady. He rose to make a speech in 
Russian, his tongue untied by too much 
drink. When his Soviet colleagues heard 
what the Marshal was talking about, a 
slow chill spread through the banquet 
hall and their jovial faces turned first non- 
committal, then grim. Presently Premier 
Joseph Stalin rose, picked his way quiet- 
ly through the guests, stole up behind his 
indiscreet collaborator, and quietly hit 
him on his bald pate with a vodka bottle. 
Timoshenko, dazed, sat down. As he 
walked back to his seat after replacing 
the bottle, Stalin grinned at . Church- 
ill: “It always happens at évery party. 
I hope you don’t have to do that with 
General Montgomery.” 

That was the story. Picked up by the 


United Press in London, where a neutral. 


diplomat claimed to have learned it from 
one of the dinner guests, it flew around 
the world. Congressional leaders asked 
President Roosevelt last week whether it 


“were true. The President didn’t bother to 


deny that Stalin had hit Timoshenko with 
a vodka bottle. He merely made the point 


that Timoshenko wasn’t at the party. He 


~ might have added, too, that there weren’t 


any vodka bottles, .The guests drank 
‘Iranian wines and champagiie.”  ~ 
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Army Revolt on Plan to Declare War 
Almost Unseats Argentine President 


The titular head of the Government 
of Argentina is its wispy little President, 
Gen. Pedro Ramirez, and the offices 
from which he supposedly rules the na- 
tion are in the Casa Rosada, the Govern- 
ment House at Buenos Aires. But last 
week the real government of Argentina 
was neither headed by Pedro Ramirez 
nor even resident in the capital. The 
“young colonels,” who rule the army and 
therefore Argentina, were openly in the 
saddle and they were operating outside 
the capital at the military base of Campo 
de Mayo, which controls. Buenos Aires. 

The long struggle for power in the Ar- 
gentine ‘Government, a battle which 
had raged under cover since last June's 
revolution, had come to a head. An un- 
easy military regime installed by force 
was shaken up by force, and to make it 
stick 10,000 troops had been reported 
mobilized at Campo de Mayo, El Palo- 
mar, and San Martin, on the outskirts 
of .Buenos Aires. They were called to 
arms to check President Ramirez’s latest 
bid for Allied favor. _ 


The Bosses: Behind that bid were the 
two Cabinet Ministers who controlled 
Ramirez—Col. Enrique CGonz4lez, the 
President’s secretary, and Alberto Gil- 
bert, his Foreign Minister. Disappointed 
at the cool reception the rest of America 
had given to their break with the Axis 
and their discovery of Axis espionage in 



























Argentina, Gonzalez and Gilbert decided 
further action was necessary to raise Ar- 
gentina’s standing abroad and stabilize 
its government. A declaration of war 
against the Axis, they figured, was the an- 
swer. Insolent notes from the governments 
of Germany and Japan, demanding apol- 
ogies for espionage charges against their 
diplomats and threatening reprisals, pro- 


-vided provocative excuses for taking Ar- 


gentina technically into the war. 

But plans for the declaration, intended 
to be sprung on Argentina as a fait ac- 
compli, leaked out. The reaction was im- 


* mediate and sharp not only in the pro- 


Axis ranks of the army and Argentine 
nationalists but in the leftist-liberal camp 
as well. If the country was to enter the 
war, pro-Allied Argentines wanted to take 
it in under a lawful, constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Liberal protests were squelched, as 
they had been since June, but the army 
won out through force. Young army of- 
ficers mobilized troops, then moved into 
the Foreign Ministry in Buenos Aires. For- 
eign Minister Gilbert and his Under Secre- 
tary, Oscar Ibarra Garcia, resigned, as did 


Colonel Gonzalez. The declaration of war 


was suppressed and the army took over. 


The Colonels: The GOU (United Of- 
ficers Group), the “young colonels” who 
fought for power under. the leadership of 
Col. Juan Perén, the Secretary of Labor, 


~~-ment for India, he said, is “the genuine 


did not initiate the coup. The instigators 
were even more junior in rank. But the 
colonels promptly took charge of the in- 
surrection. Ramirez, deprived of the sup- 
port of older, conservative army officers 
when his chief aides resigned, barely held 
on himself. To bolster his position, he 
was reported seeking the backing of Gen. 
Arturo Rawson, who for 48 hours was 
President of Argentina after the coup 
last June. 

The colonels demanded that Ramirez 
resign in favor of his Vice President, Gen. 
Edelmiro Farrell. But Ramirez refused 
and the federal police released a Nazi 
espionage report the colonels wanted 
suppressed. With cheerful inconsistency, 
the police simultaneously freed’ the Japa- 
nese naval attachés and the chief villain 
of the report, Maj. Gen. Friedrich Wolfe, 
the German military attaché. President 
Ramirez still held a trump card: his ouster 
would mean a new government that 
would almost certainly be denied recog- 
nition by the rest of the Americas. 


Ballots and Bullets 


The little banana republic of Costa 
Rica rarely makes a ripple in hemispheric 
affairs. But for a few days last week a 
rumor war accompanying a Presidential 
election threatened to break Costa Rica’s 
tradition of peaceful, constitutional poli- 
tics. And if it did, the rest of Central 


¢ 


’ America would feel the results. 


There were two candidates for the 
post held by President Rafael Angel Cal- 
derén Guardia. The government man was 
Teodoro Picado, suave 44-year-old pres- 
ident of Costa Rica’s Congress, the Re- 
publican candidate who also had the sup- 
port of the Vanguardia Popular party 
(Communist-liberal catch-all) and was 
pledged to continue the government's 
social and labor policy. His opponent 
was 62-year-old Leén Cortés Castro, 
Democratic. candidate who served as 
President in 1936-40, winning the favor 
of most wealthy Costa Ricans and the 
United Fruit Co., greatest economic pow- 
er in Costa Rica. Cortés’s platform: 
“Peace, order, work, and the eradication 
of Communism,” 

But added to the actual campaign was 
the rumor that predicted a Cortés 
coup, should he be defeated. Reports 
spread that Cortesistas were running 
arms from Mexico and Nicaragua. On 
election day, three. Costa Ricans were 
killed and seven wounded. But there was 
no coup. : 

When the balloting was over, Costa 
Rica was still a democracy. Picado won, 
with 78,341. votes against Cortés’s 42,- 
646. Cortés announced that he was going 
back to his farm. ‘ 


Conditions for India 


Viscount Wavell, Viceroy of ‘India, 
talked politics last week in his address to 
the Indian Parliament. Early self-govern- 
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desire ot the British people.” And the 
Cripps proposal for increased Indian rep- 
resentation in the government and self- 
government after the war, though re- 
jected in 1942 by India’s Moslem League 
and Congress party, still stands open. 

But, said the representative of the Brit- 
ish Raj, India’s leading parties will have 
to end their bitter political war before 
their country can achieve self-rule. And 
before Mohandas K. Gandhi -and other 
top men of the Congress party are re- 
leased from detention, there will have to” 
be “some sign on their part-of willingness 
to cooperate” in the prosecution of the 
war. 


Poles Apart 


British patience and ingenuity were put 
to a hard test last. week. Day after day, at 
10 Downing Street, Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill and Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden were closeted in confer- 
ence for long hours with Premier Stanis- 
law Mikolajezyk and other members of 
the Polish government-in-exile in a stren- 
uous effort to find at least a basis: for 
agreement between Poland and Soviet 
Russia. 

It was a race against time, for, once the 
Red Army crossed the Curzon Line, the 
chances were that Moscow would deal 
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directly with a new regime formed on 
undisputed Polish soil while the other 
Allies continued to recognize the govern- 
ment-in-exile. Such a situation might well 
strain inter-Allied unity to the breaking 
point. 

The makings of a new Polish govern- 
ment, in opposition to the London regime, 
had already appeared. On Feb. 12, the 
Moscow radio had announced the forma- 
tion, inside Nazi-occupied Poland, of a 
“National Council” to “unite all national 
forces in order to speed up the German 
défeat and liberation of Poland” (NeEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 21). Among various “demo- 
cratic national groupings” represented on 
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forest fire last week set aflame the huge 
open-cut brown coal mine at Yallourn, 


plants providing two-thirds of the elec- 
tricity used in the state of Victoria. An 
elaborate sprinkler system was power- 


feet long and 200 feet high, was ablaze 
in a few minutes. It took five days to 
put the fire out. Luckily, the irreplace- 


arably damaged and the Supply Com- 
mission was able to open an alternate 


ices going on a reduced scale. 
An odd corollary. to the fire was a 


coal gas producers attached to thou- 
sands-of road vehicles to save gasoline. 
These traveling furnaces had been 
blamed for the frequency of fires this 
summer, and an order was broadcast 


meant the whole state of Victoria. 


this was when they were stopped by 


or more. 


Mexico City: Horse racing is going 
over so big in Mexico that the current 
meeting of the Hipodromo de _ las 
Americas, now in its second season, will 
be extended to May 21. The additional 
racing period will give the Hipodromo 
a total of 95 days of racing. Approxi- 
mately $230,150 additional will be dis- 
tributed to‘ horsemen in races and 
stakes, according to Bruno Pagliai, 





which supplies fuel for the generating 


less, and the powdery coal face, 3,000 


able German-built dredger wasn’t irrep- 


cut and get enough current to keep the 
munitions factories and essential serv- 


temporary ban on the use of the char- 


forbidding their use in areas where the 
weather bureau had issued bush fire 
warnings—which on that particular day 


The first thing the drivers knew. of 


the police and obliged to douse their 
charcoal burners. Those with the high- 
est priorities were given permits to buy 
gasoline. The rest, unless they had 
enough in their tanks to get them home 
(gasoline is used on starting) had to 
leave their cars on the road until the 
wind changed and the weather cooled 
—in some cases a matter of eight hours 


Here and There With Newsweek Correspondents 


Melbourne: Sparks from a nearby 


president of the track. For the entire 
racing season from Oct. 23 to May 21 
total disbursement in purses and stakes 
will amount to $714,450. 

According to Pagliai, the season was 
extended not only because of good 
business, but at the request of horse- 
men who want to remain in Mexico as 
long as possible because of wartime 
traveling conditions. 


Istanbul: From this minareted me- 
tropolis of Southeastern Europe, the 
Balkans look like an apple overripe for 
dropping from the Axis tree, but still 
hanging by an amazingly tough stem 
of German military ingenuity, ruthless- 
ness, and determination. 

But the Nazis’ continued desperate 
hold on the Balkans doesn’t mean they 
are not in serious trouble in every Bal- 
kan country. Rumania is the most spec- 
tacular example. Istanbul is loaded 
with gay, moneyed Rumanians of am- 
























for completion this year of ‘the collec- 
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tax is the basis for calculation, and the 
: government appears to have left a con- 
* siderable loophole for future sources 
~ Of tax:revenue to be tapped when con- 


( 


biguous status and their fancy ladies. 
Most of them claim they have ‘bribed 
their way to a neutral country because 
they expect an internal revolution or a 
Russian invasion. How many of them 
are Axis agents is questionable. But 
some say the early fall of the Antonescu 
government is inevitable with the Na- 
tional Peasant party taking over and 
negotiating for peace with the Allies. 1 
Antonescu himself is taking precautions 
against execution by permitting the 
peasant leaders freedom and _ talking 
of Rumania’s past goodness to Russian | 
minorities. 

Meanwhile, corrupt Rumania is hav- 
ing a final desperate fling. Bucharest is 
described as one of the world’s gayest 
and most artificially prosperous capi- 
tals. The Germans are paying fantastic 
prices for food, oil, and other supplies. 
Lacking confidence in money, the Ru- 
manians spend freely. They consider a 
new mistress a better investment than 
war bonds. Food and luxuries are said 
to be plentiful, although fuel is scarce, 
as the Germans are taking the whole 
Ploesti supply. 
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Rio de Janeiro: Excess-profits tax ne- 
gotiations have been completed in 
harmony between the Ministry of  Fi- 
nance and the leaders of the classes 
most affected: industrialists, factory 
owners, plantation owners, and the like, 
principally from the state of Sao Paulo. 
As the tax is finally worded, it will hit 
only the very high spots, and no one is 
affected who doesn’t have 100 contos 
($50,000) net profit over all expenses. 
The ‘sliding scale of the regular income 
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Todays 


is carrying on Generals Famous Tradition 


new (jeneral Tire 


~ of TOP-QUALITY 


For more than a quarter-century, 
the name “General” on the side- 
wall of a tire has spelled the best 
it was possible to buy. 

Today there is in production a 
proud new exponent of General’s 
Top-Quality tradition. Gruelling 
tests have proved that this new 
General Tire delivers the same 
kind of performance that has 
made all Generals famous for 
mileage and safety. 

But, remember—the tires on 
your car are still very precious. 
You must make them /ast. 


—goes a long way to make friends 


Ready to help you is your local 
tire expert—your General Tire 
dealer—with repairing, General 
Tire-Kraft System recapping 


and mileage advice. See him. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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en Who Plan beyond Tomorrow Like 
the Lightness of Seagram’s VO. 











FOR A HEALTHIER AMERICA! 


Architects are planning Health Centers, set alongside colony 
apartment buildings. Tall glass towers equipped for light and 
heat therapy, group exercises, massage and medical care... 
Tennis and badminton courts, skating rinks, swimming and 
wading pools — under roll-back glass roofs. Part of the trend 
away from congestion in cities, part of the progress toward 
more spacious, happy living conditions. 
* * * 

EAGRAM was planning for the future six long years 
S ago...the year that saw the ‘‘race of the century’’ 
when Seabiscuit outran War Admiral. That same year, 
Ireland elected her first president, Hitler dismembered 
Czecho-Slovakia, and the youngest of the rare whiskies 
in your Seagram’s V.O.CANADIAN was carefully laid 
away to mellow! So that today you could have Seagram’s 
V.0.— CANADIAN WHISKY AT ITS GLORIOUS BEST. 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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the council, the broadcast had. mentioned 


the Polish Peasant party, Polish Social- 
ists, and Polish Workers party. 


New Names for Old: This, London 
Poles were quick to point out, was a typi- 
cal “united front” affair on the well- 
known ‘model propagated in the past by 
Communist parties in many countries. 
Thus the Polish Workers party was just 
another name for the Communist party 
while the Socialists mentioned in the 
broadcast were dissidents because the 
Polish Socialist party already was repre- 
sented by three Ministers in the London 
Cabinet. 

As to the Peasant party, its leader, 
Wincenty Witos, reportedly released 
from a German concentration camp be- 
cause of illness, was a pronounced leftist 
who had bitterly fought the Pilsudski 
regime. There was little doubt that the 
new “National Council” was. linked to 
the “Union of Polish Patriots” in Moscow 
with the prime purpose of preparing the 
ground for a new Polish government 
friendly to Russia. - 

After week-long discussions in London, 
a_compromise formula was worked out 
which Churchill promised to forward. to 
Stalin in a new exchange of personal 
letters. The terms were believed to in- 
clude: (1) a Polish offer to instruct the 
rr ound organizations to cooperate 

e Red Army, (2) a proposal that 
ee: territory between the Curzon Line 
and the 1939 frontier be declared “in 
dispute, pence negotiations after the 
war,” and (3) a firm refusal to reshuffle 
the Polish government in accordance 
with the wishes Moscow has expressed. 


Flush 


Dr. Robert Ley,. head of the German 
Labor Front and noted in party circles 
for his drinking bouts, had a hangover 
vision last week. The secret of Winston 
-Churchill’s success was suddenly revealed 
to Ley, and he explained it thus: “Church- 
ill is a poker: player. This curious game 
consists of irritating one’s opponent into 
overreaching himself. Thus only a person 
with an aptitude for falsehood, bluff, and 
hypocrisy can achieve a mastery of poker.” 


Liberated Committee 


The French Committee of National — 
Liberation by. Jast week had won from ~ 
Britain and the United States some of © 


the most important mts be pan rec- 
ognized government recogni- 
tion was: still denied Gen. Charles de 


Gaulle’s government, developments in 


London and Washington indicated that 


Algi s would soon get still more of the 


sul of true sovereignty. 
The committee's desire to set up gov- 
ernmental and electoral machinery for 





France and to hold full membership on 
the Eu an Advisory Commission in” 
London: was'still' unsatisfied:. But» Algiers: ; 
reported that de‘'Gaulle’s plea for arms... 








for the French underground had been 
answered. Returning from London, where 
he conferred with Prime Minister 
Churchill, Emmanuel d’Astier de la 
Vigerie, the committee's Commissioner 
of the Interior, brou oy with him a prom- 
ise of full British help in supplying arms 
and ammunition to the “non-uniformed 
French army” waiting behind the lines. 

There was yet another French demand: 
“adequate” military representation in the 
invading Allied armies. However, the 
committee’s own actions had often been a 
stumbling block to such representation. 
For example, there was the trial of men 
who had served Vichy which opened in 


‘ Algiers on Feb. 17. The, defendants were 


eleven members of the Foreign Legion, 
charged with torture, murder, and abuse 
of prisoners held in a Vichy concentration 
camp in North Africa. The trial was crim- 
inal and not political, but in effect it set 
the pattern of the forthcoming purge of 
all Vichyites in French Africa. Originally 
aimed only at Frenchmen accused of trea- 
son by aiding the Germans, the purge now 
included army and navy men whose of- 
fense was to obey their superiors after 
the fall of France. 

There were 140 French army officers 
and non-coms, as well as navy men, on 
Algiers’ purge list. Hovy much the purge 
could interfere with French combat 
forces, and thus reduce their value to 
the Allies, was. revealed dramatically in 
a dispatch from Harold Callender, New 
York Times correspondent. Writing from 
Algiers, Callender related how a French 
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general in Italy was ordered by the com- 
mittee to send one Capt. Maurice Carré 
to a special camp for demobilization and 
internment. In reply, the general regret- 
ted that he could not obey, for Captain 
Carré had just been killed on the Italian 
front “in a most exemplary action.” 


Shavian Stew 
Bequest for ‘Civilizing’ Hibernians 
Produces Prose and Poetry Ripostes 


When I say that I am an Irishman I mean 
that I was born in Ireland, and that my na- 
tive language is the language of Swift and 
not the unspeakable jargon of ‘mid-nine- 
teenth-century London newspapers. My ex- 


-traction is the extraction of most Englishmen: 


that is, I have no trace in me of the com- 
mercially imported North Spanish strain 
which passes for aboriginal Irish: I am a 
genuine and typical Irishman of the Danish, 
Norman, Cromwellian, and (of course) Scotch 
invasions. 


These words were written by George 
Bernard Shaw in the preface to the play 
“John Bull’s Other Island,” published in 
1907. Last week, at 87, Shaw shortened 
the definition: “I’m only an Irishman by 
birth. Really, I’m a Londoner.” 
had come between Shaw and Shaw’s 
Other Island—a cloud no bigger than a 
woman’s will. 

The woman was the playwright’s wife, 
who died Sept. 12, 1943. Last week in 
London the terms of her will were re- 











‘Made in re The Nazi drive to divide:the Allies in Europ has its counter- 
part in the Southwest Pacific. Posters like this, richly colored, were dropped 
from Jap planes in a combat zone north of Australia. Reversing the old German 
line of every~Englishman. fighting-to the last Frenchman or American, Jap 
propagandists painted.a heart-rending ‘picture of Aussies fighting for a home- 


land now in:the grasp of an bape plistic iocigan 


A cloud — 
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vealed. Under it she left some $400,000, 
the bulk of her estate. of $619,868, to a 
foundation which would educate the Irish 
out of their “vulgarities of speech and 
other defects.” Mrs. Shaw had observed 


“in the course of a long. life” how other- - 


wise able people were made “derisory. by 
their awkward manners and how their 
employment in positions for which they 
have valuable qualifications is made so- 
cially impossible.” 

Apparently, Mrs. Shaw did not intend 
to imply that the Irish as such were more 
in need of being taught the social graces 
than any other people. But that was the 
interpretation given her will by the Irish 
themselves on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The rest of the world joined in the fun. 


Emerald Brickbats: G.B.S. started it 


off by saying of the Irish: “You see; they 
need it. They get no training. They have 
no manners. They are ignorant.” And 
the sting was not removed by a qualifica- 
tion: “How about the English and the 
Welsh? At the time my wife made that 
will I wes seriously considering doing 
the same thing for the English—and I 
would now, only I haven’t enough money 
left.” Then he made his remark about 
really being a Londoner. 

The best ripostes came from the trans- 
planted Irish in New York. Charles F. 
Connolly, editor of .The Irish Echo, 
tossed off a_ well-rounded _ sentence: 
“Why, when the Irish were civilizing 
the world, the English were barbarians, 
so steeped in denseness they would kiss 
the clay on an Irish boot—and I’ve his- 
tory to prove it.” A Philadelphia bard, 
T. A. Daly, fell into verse: 


We Irish need manners? The best of us— 
And even the worst of us—cannot see 
Why you should be judgin’ the rest of us 
By what you observed inG.B.  _ 

Oliver St. John Gogarty, wit, doctor, 
and author, supported the Shaws: “Ever 
since that man De Valera came down 
on Dublin like a mortician with fallen 
arches, Dublin has lacked the liberal and 
lighthearted civilization that is-the pre- 
requisite of all art and culture.” 

As usual, G.B.S. had the last word. 
When institutions in Ireland began ap- 
plying for grants from the foundation, it 
developed that the money was not to be 


available until Shaw’s death. He summed...” 
up his attitude by paraphrasing Church- © | 
ill’s 


remark concerning the British Em- 
pire’s postwar intentions: “Mr. Church- 


ill’s attitude is my attitude—what I have “ee 


I hold.” 
Scotsy Doats 
The ghost 


Commons, Maj. Sydney Frank Markham, 
M.P.—he represents th me ivsnigh 


a place called Stony Stratford i in” 





of Samuel Johnson walked . . 
in England. last week. In the House of: | 
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Shades of Dr. Johnson haunted Scotsmen 


about the country where men eat oats: 

“Some one should break down the 
fallacy that the Scots are a hardy race. 
They are not a hardy race. Their infant 
mortality is higher than in any other part 
of the British Isles.. Their expectation of 
life is. four years less than that of the 


average Englishman, and their death rate | 


is higher. Five thousand Scotsmen die 
every year through cold, dirt, and nana 


rance, 
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Turnabout in Britain 
In 1918 a political revolution struck 
the lush English farming country around 


‘Matlock in Derbyshire. A village cobbler, 


Charlie White by name, ran for the House 
of Commons and. defeated the son of 
the Duke of Devonshire. The duke’s fam- 
ily had represented the constituency of 
West Derbyshire in Parliament for nearly 
300 years. 

Last week the revolution was repeated. 
The son of the Duke of Devonshire who 
ran in 1918 is now the duke. Charlie 
White is-dead. But the issue was joined 
again by another Charlie White, a 53- 
year-old politician, son of the 1918 
Charlie, and the Marquess of Hartington, 
26-year-old heir of the duke and a captain 
in the Coldstream Guards. After a hectic 
campaign the final vote gave White 
16,336 votes and Hartington 11,775. 

This West Derbyshire by-election was 
one of the curious series that has been 
fought out in Britain ever since the major 
parties agreed on an electoral truce. All 
opposition has come from assorted kinds 
of independents. Prime Minister Church- 
ill has intervened often in these local con- 
tests by writing a letter supporting the 
Conservative candidate. He did that for 
the young Marquess (NEwsweeEk, Feb. 

21). 

On the whole, these letters produced 
more local irritation than anything else. 
Government candidates frequently were 
upset ‘or squeaked through by. narrow 
margins. Yet the underlying feud seems 
to have been a kind of political ferment 
directed not so much against the govern- 
ment as against the whole system of 


party rule 





HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL 


The Mountain 
comes to 
Mahomet ! 


TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF 


When Mahomet called the mountain to come to him, the mountain 
stood..still, ‘When the Nation called for transport facilities to 
match the world’s largest war production program, America’s 
motor trucks and coaches literally moved mountains .. . 
mountainous loads of food and fighting equipment, fighters 
and factory workers. 


Coaches carried eight billion passengers in 1943 .. . 100% more 
than in 1940. Trucks marketed 61% of all the livestock in 1943 


. . + 18 billion pounds. Trucks. moved 69% of the freight from 


hundreds .of»-war_plants surveyed. 


One of the main reasons America out-produces the Axis is be- 


cause it can out-transport it .. . and Highway Transport is 
playing a most vital part! 


director o he Office of D 
Automotive Transportatios 
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GOP Uneager for Majority; 


Control Without Responsibility 


On the broad plaza that sweeps ma- 
jestically to ‘the steps of the Capitol in 
Washin 
1,600 “hunger*marchers” paraded back 
and forth. Inside, in the House chamber, 
more than 400 representatives milled 
about, olitcie hands, greeting each other 

ith ~nseege loudness. The “people's 






minutes fama eh years of be these GOP 
control of es House would come to an 
end, Death and a depression-rancored 


Hangs Heavy Over Adn m 


on, a Communist-led band of. 









peo hat the 
vgn 8 [930 Congressional elec- 

come out o e 

tions still holding 218 seats- (exactly a 


- majority) to 216 for the Democrats, and 
one for the Lee In the - 
intervening thirteen uck months - 


before the 72nd Congress convened, thir- 
teen seats had been vacated by. death. 


* Special elections. to:fill the vacancies had 


realigned the House on this basis: Demo- 
crats, 219; Republicans, 214; Farmer- 
Labor, one; vacancies, one 

Now, -as the clerk called the roll for 
election of Speaker, a new die was cast. 


-When the votes were tallied, John Nance 


Garner, a bushy-browed Texan who was 
to retire from party politics in a huff nine 
years later, was the new: Speaker and the 
Democrats had officially 
“organized” the House. Thus 

















ist: ation. 


some A year eatlies’ : 


4 ie blic wines: 


twelve-year absolute reign by the Demo- 
crats, who widened their margin steadily 


og until they reached a peak plurality in 
“6p of 333 members against 88 for the 
P. 


In the 1942 elections, the Republicans 
nre ey for the t time 
Since fall from. power. When the 
results of those elections were deter- 
mined, the Democrats found their margin 
 yeduced to a 222-208 ratio. Again death 
began its tireless attrition, whittling away 
wok &ctood Oo bee chogether 

it wi out. 

The Democratic grip w. red 
- when the House learned. Feb. pest 
Leonard W. Schuetz, a - antlcha 
the Mayor Kelly-bossed seventh district 
of Illinois, had died during the night of 
a heart ailment. His demise placed the 
official House count at Democrats, 217; 
_Republicans, 209; Progressives, two; 
Farmer-Labor, one; American Labor, 
one; vacancies, five; with the Republican 
party pressing hard to win at least four 
of. the five empty seats in coming special 
elections. 


“Trend: House Republicans firmly be- 
lieve that if fate offers the voters enough 
special elections, the GOP. may. capture 
the House before the people are asked 
to settle the fourth-term ‘issue at the polls 
next. November. The trend, they say, is 
all their way. Nothing can stop it. 

Many. a wise Democrat fears there is 
more truth than hope in the GOP claims. 
Of the five vacancies in the House, four 


‘of the seats were held by Democrats, one 


by a Republican. Of the four, only one— 
the heavily Democratic 21st district in 
New York City—is regarded as immune 
to the GOP march. In the other districts 
~+Illinois’s seventh, Colorado’s first, Okla- 

- homa’s second—the Republican chances 
are excellent. Let the Democrats suffer 
a few more vacancies and control might 
easily pass to ‘the GOP. 


- Significance 

Whether they regain their vanishing 
majority or not, the record shows that 
the Democrats have been in control of 
the House only nominally since 1942. 
Actually, the Republicans—with help from 
anti-New Deal Southern Democrats— 
have ruled the roost for more than a 
year. Of the 217 Democrats, not more 





than 150 could be counted in the New 


oe ie an 209 
on J tg 








Speaker of the House ever sponte 
der “ of Texas; 


yp ee ld. 
EBs whose “bie ‘leadership has slowly: but 





Housing problem: Growing GOP bebiienite. had the Demestesabiety nated: 


‘elevated him ‘to a position com- 
«parable tothe Clays, Blanes, s Reeds, San- 














BACK OF ove RY ATTACK- 
Preformed wire rope 


A tiny torpedo boat races toward the enemy to de- 
liver the kiss of death. A young skipper mans the 


wheel—and Preformed wire rope helps steer the craft 
over sub-infested waters, 


The PT lets go its torpedoes. Then twists and 
dodges to keep out of enemy fire. And Preformed 
wire rope helps it get away. 

Where lives are at stake, Preformed has proved 
its superiority. That’s why on PTs—it’s Preformed. 

Wherever the Allies attack, Preformed is on the 
job, proving its flexibility, its longer life—and its 
ability to save precious time. 

That’s why back of every attack—there’s Preformed” 
wire rope. 


Ask your own wire rope manufacturer or supplier 
for Preformed wire rope 








WHEN WAR STRUCK THIS COUNTRY, time was an Axis ally. We strove desperately 
to convert our industry in time. . . to produce and deliver the vitally needed planes, 
tanks and ships in time . . . to build vast new armies and navies in time. We had to 
do in months what took the Axis years. 


TIME FIGHTS ON » WHOSE SIDE? 





Today, time fights on our side. For out of the emergency of war, we learned the 
importance of new materials and methods—new ways of getting things done in time. 

Such is the Dictaphone method, and certain it is that all those war plant execu- 
tives, Government officials and officers of the armed services, who now rely upon 
Dictaphone dictation to push work through fast, are never going to be content to go 


back to slower methods after the war is won. Then, more than ever, business.execu-. . 


tives will need the convenience and time-saving economy of the Dictaphone Method. 
To all business, Dictaphone will bring new war-proved developments, including 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation which extends the time for executive planning and 
provides new safeguards against the delays, errors, omit and time-waste 
fostered by old-fashioned, two-person dictation. 
If you would like to have time working on your side, visit. your + local Dictaphone 
office and become ee with these new Dictaphone achievements. — 


xingto: Avast tore Wark N. Y. 
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nons, and other greats who occupied the 
chair. Gone is the cohesive Lage of pa- 
tronage; finished is the unity of a party 
fresh in office, which knit the Democrats 
together in the early days of the New 
Deal. Instead, 1944 finds the majority 
party suffering from the most serious 
sectional split since the Civil War. Many 
Southern members have worse anti-Ad- 
ministration records than Republicans, so 
bitter is the division. 

On Rayburn falls the burden of salvag- 
ing what he can of the President’s legis- 
lative programs. Only the wisdom of 
30 years in the House, plus close friend- 
ships among the rebel Deshonrnts and the 
respect he personally commands, has 
saved many a New Deal plan or agency 
in the last fourteen months. As it is, the 
House last year liquidated the National 
Resources Planning Board, the National 
Youth Administration, the National Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission, the crop in- 
surance program, and the OWI's’ net- 
work of domestic branches, while taking 
healthy ‘swats at other cherished Roose- 
veltian items in passing. 

Although loss of a few more seats 
might threaten the Democratic organiza- 
tion.of the House, from Speaker’to page 
boy, it would not materially affect Ray- 
burn’s job of cajoling, persuading, and 
demanding support for Presidential pro- 
grams from insurgents in his party. 

Despite the fact it isnot beyond the 
realm of possibility that the Republicans 
might this year achieve the numerical 
majority. which. the Democrats have lost, 
they do not covet it. Not in the 155 years 
of its existence has the House ever reor- 
ganized to remove a Speaker of one po- 
litical faith for another. GOP leaders are 
not. anxious to set this kind of a prece- 
dent. Indeed, Republican chieftains were 
jubilant in 1942 when they came so close 
to capturing the House without. actually 
doing so. They shot the apple off the New 
Deal’s head, which is all they wanted 
to do. 

The results have been obvious: Be- 
cause of the Southerners’ desire to coalesce 
to block Mr. Roosevelt, the GOP has en- 
joyed control without responsibility. For 
that reason, if the margin between the 
Democrats and Republicans should be 
further narrowed to the point where the 
minority party members (Progressive, 
etc.) held the balance of power, the GOP 
would not be likely to seek their votes to 
capture the see and reorganize 


House. 


Joy in Foire | 
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F YOU PUNCHED a time 
I clock on going to bed, 
and again on arising, how 
many hours would your time 
card show? 





Authorities say that adults need daily 
at least eight hours of sleep or rest in 
bed—children need considerably more. 
This is especially true in these strenuous 
wartime days. 


Refreshing sleep comes more easily 
when you slow down and relax before 





bedtime. ‘Try to forget your worries. 
They. result in tension that defeats 
sleep. Try to have your bedroom dark, 
quiet, well-ventilated. Bed clothing that 
weighs too heavily is.an.enemy of sleep. 
So: is) too much: food, either solid: or 
liquid, just before bedtime. 

If you have difficulty getting to sleep, 
_gemember, that..complete. relaxation is 


If you punched a eloole: 


when you went to bed 


the next best thing. Relaxing physically 
means letting yourself “go limp all over?’ 
It is the exact opposite of tenseness. 


You can teach yourself to relax. 
First, learn to recognize tenseness wher- 
ever it occurs in the body. Then, prac- 
tice letting the tense muscles go limp. 
Try it at odd moments during the day— 
it is the secret of conserving energy. 





Plenty of sound, undisturbed sleep is 
especially important to workers on a 
night shift. Someone —usually it will be 
the wife or mother—must take responsi- 
bility. for planning the night worker’s 
schedule on an orderly, regular basis. 
His bedroom should be away from fam- 
ily activity. A screen between window 
and bed will help shut out light. Some 
night workers have found that they go 
to the job more refreshed if they take 
their hours.of sleep just before. their 









working hours, rather than just after. 






\ 

S ee; Healthy, normal 
sleep permits your 
heart, lungs, and other 

4 vital organs to “loaf” 


along. The body can then mend its 
worn-out tissues and build new ones. 
Your full quota of sleep should give you 
the renewed energy to carry you through 
the next day feeling well, working effi- 
ciently, and in good spirits. 








To help you meet the increased pres- 
sure and strain of these busy days, Met- 
ropolitan will send you, on request, a 
free copy of a folder; “Relax and Revive.” 








COPYRIGHT 1944-——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Pestevich H,\ Eicher, - By 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 

Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Metropolitan Life. Insurance Company 

1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of your folder, 

34-D, “Relax and Revive.” 
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. With his 


International 


Paper Packin’ Papa: Old man river, the Father of Waters, ‘who sits in 
marbled déshabillé in the rotunda of the Minneapolis City Hall and Hennepin 
County Court House, last week served a highly nonesthetic purpose. City and 
county officials, cleaning out offices to aid the national wastepaper salvage 
drive, used the ample lap of the Jovian deity for assembling five carloads of 
useless books and records. 





bridge, leaving their Texas posts to come 
here to Mexican Juarez, with its five- 
block center of public amusements, and 
its shadier resorts. The taxi men would 
be glad to guide them. 

In the last two years the citizens of 
Juarez had become acostumbrados to 
these Americans—thousands of two-fisted 
men on the loose. Sometimes these free- 
spending Yankees were robbed, and oc- 
casionally the local authorities arrested 
one of them to get forfeited bail. A sad 
condition; but profitable. 

Now the United States military com- 
manders had decided ‘to, act. They lim- 
ited passes for visits to Juarez to 1 per 
cent of their personnel. A” mere drip, 
where there. had been a full. rio. 

To the people of Juarez this had its 
advantages. One could stroll about the 
street freely; a restaurant lowered the 
price of its ordinary dinner from $1.75 
to $1, and there was talk of'a general 
reduction in prices. 


Fiesta or Famine: Nevertheless there 
remained a general uneasé, a suggestion 
of sour grapes, on both sides of; the -bor- 
der. The more frolicsome soldiers pre- 
ferred Judrez to the nearer El: Paso, 'be- 
cause in the Texas town only beer and 


wine were plentiful. In Judrez you could | 
drink. And the. 


get anything’ you coul 


> 


eg of of pleasure had other things to 

Il. mutual protestations ‘of 
cot sciauantinee and devotion to the 
war against the Axis, representatives of 
the two countries went to work together 
on the problem. 

It was not unprecedented. For two 
months .after Pearl Harbor the soldiers 
were kept away from Juarez. In that time 
the city shut down its open houses of 
prostitution, and the Army relaxed the 
ban. Late last month, however, the Army 
decided it could not continue to let its 
men out of.the jurisdiction of military 
police. For a while the=MP’s were ad- 
mitted by consent of Mayor Arturo Cha- 
vez, but they had a depressing, moraliz- 
ing effect. On the insistence of a Mexican 
immigration official, they were then kept 
out. This entleman, one Senor Julio 
Ramirez, . director . of. immigration _at 
Juarez, simply said he would. arrest any 
MP who set foot in the city. Not only 
did he threaten to have his police arrest 
military police, but most soldiers were 
also barred. 

Thus commenced a period of peace 
and. privation for the Judrez -resort or 

i 


' erators. But by Feb. 14 the good ne 


bors had reach a Ne solution and 


Mexicans 


Gegerdeer of then that could be handled by 
their own MP’s, : 





ae oak er pee 





That, according to an old MP tradi- 
tion, is quite a few soldiers. 


Counsel for the Defense 


“In Jerry Giesler, Chaplin Selected 


| f an Atoms with an Amazing Record 


> “Even in a moment of wild distraction, 
no Hollywood director would cast Jerry 


ent as. the lawyer for the defense. 
~ mouse-colored hair 


which he dyes black) and his nervous 





habit of chewing the frames of his spec 


he wouldn't fit the part. But 6 
Hollywood's first citizens get into jams 


~ they turn instinctively to Giesler. Be the 


charge rape, murder, seduction, drunken 
driving, or simple assault, Giesler is the 
man for the real-life role of defender. 
On his encyclopedic knowledge of 
criminal law and his vast experience. in 
the cunnimg art: of cross examination, 


‘ Charlie Chaplin relied this week for his 


ultimate freedom. If anyone could save 
him from the ugly sex-case charges he 
faced (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 21), Giesler, 
successful defender of Errol Flynn, was 
the man. 

In 1905 when Jerry Giesler was 18, his 
home town of Muscatine, Iowa, on the 
Mississippi River, offered scant oppor- 
tunities for a man of talent. Young Gies- 
ler therefore headed West, landing on the 
driver’s seat of a Los Angeles lumber 
wagon from which he spied a sign adver- 
tising night classes at the University of 
Southern California. With two other stu- 
dents. he organized a_bill-collecting 
agency. Then, in true cinematic. fashion, 
he called on the foremost criminal lawyer 
on the West Coast to collect a bill—Earl 
Rogers, father of Adela Rogers St. Johns, 
the writer. He didn’t get the money but 
he got a job as office boy, and there he 
finished his legal education. From Rogers 
he learned many things which no law 
school ‘ever teaches. The rise of ‘the film 
colony did the rest. 


Smoothie: The state’s case rested large- 
ly on testimony of witnesses whe swore 
they looked over a wall from the street 
and saw a man (accused of murder) drag 
the victim to a garage. Giesler, at the 
proper moment, produced a ‘photograph 
showing that at the time of the crime— 
two years before—there was a row of 
trees next to the wall, which would. have 
blocked. vision, at that point.. The: trees 
later had been cut down. The verdict was 


acquittal. 

Friends of Giesler’s like to tell ‘that 
story as an illustration of the thorough- 
ness which marks his handling of a case. 
He a a seal io in roaiemiand 

Ss mone rally to any, infor- 
tiation which ‘might help his ‘clients. 
Often he knows’ ‘more ‘about ‘opposition 








Some go Through — Some go Over ! 


Under the direction, and with the cooperation, of Army 
Ordnance—Cadillac has developed, and is building, what 
have proved to be two of the most effective pieces of 
armament in the Arsenal of Democracy. 

One is the M-5 Light Tank—a fast, quick, highly maneu- 
erable weapon, armed with a high velocity, 37 mm. cannon. 
_ This tough, speedy, hard-hitting tank is one of America’s 


great “surprise weapons’’—ideal for upsetting enemy for- 


mations. Like a speedy halfback, it darts through the 
slightest opening in the line, or ‘“‘runs the ends,”’ as- the 
need may be. It is almost as fast as a motor car. 


The other is the M-8 mounting the Army’s 75 mm. 


Howitzer cannon. Utilizing the same chassis as the M-5, it 
gives to demolition artillery a degree of mobility it has 
never known before. With this weapon, big guns can follow 
their targets—maintain positions of utmost advantage. 

The two units that give these weapons their power and 
maneuverability were Cadillac peacetime developments; the 
Cadillac V-type engine and the Hydra-Matic transmission. 


The quickness with which these peacetime units were 
sent to war not only attests their inborn quality of design 
and construction—but it indicates the splendid manner in 
which Army Ordnance has utilized the nation’s resources 
to astound the world with its armament program. 


Every Sunday Afternoon . - » GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION ~ 





Pilots Picture of 
THE BENDIX INVISIBLE CREW’ 


Pioneer* Direct Reading Magnetic Compass 
Bendix-Scintilla* Aircraft Ignition 
Eclipse* Aircraft Engine Electric Starters 
Pioneer Sensitive Altimeters 
Pioneer Artificial Horizons 
Pioneer Magnesyn* Remote Indicating 
Compass Indicators 
Pioneer Aviation Clocks 
Pioneer Airspeed Indicators 
Pioneer Turn-and-Bank Indicators 
10 Pioneer Rate-of-Climb Indicators 
11 Bendix* Radio Anti-Static Cartridge 
12 Bendix Radio Automatic Direction Finder 
Tuning Meters 
"13 Pioneer Autosyn* Tachometer Indicators 
14 Pioneer Fuel Pressure Indicators 
15 Pioneer Manifold Pressure Indicators 
16 Pioneer Fuel Flow Indicators 


This composite cockpit is what the pilot would see, 


in a plane completely Bendix-equipped. Yet it is only outward evidence 
of the Bendix “INVISIBLE CREW.” The dials register vital flight informa- 


tion from Bendix instruments throughout the plane. The controls set 


in motion Bendix operating units from tail to wing-tips. Together they 


give man confidence as he flies... mastery of the air. And their preci- 


sion, beyond human error, is reflected in the daily record of “missions 


accomplished” and “safe returns.” 


17 Pioneer Fuel Level Indicators 

18 Pioneer Oil Temperature Indicators 

19 Pioneer Oil Pressure Indicators 

20 Pioneer Oil Level Indicators 

21 Pioneer Brake Pressure Indicator 

22 Pioneer Accelerometer 

23 Eclipse Manifold Pressure Regulators 

24 Pioneer Wing-Flap Indicator 

25 Pioneer De-lcer Pressure Indicator 

26 Switches for Eclipse Electric Propeller 
Governor Controls 

27 Eclipse Anti-lcer Control Rheostat 

28 Eclipse Anti-Icer Fluid Flowmeter 

29 Pioneer Automatic Pilot Controller 


*-30° Pedal Controls to- Bendix Aircraft Brakes . 


31 Bendix Radio ADF Tuning Controls 
32 Bendix Radio Dual Azimuth Indicator 
Automatic Compass 


33 Bendix Radio Jack Boxes 

34 Bendix Radio Master Control Panel 

35 Mixture Controls to Stromberg* Non-Icing 
Injection Carburetors 

36 Control to Eclipse Electric Wing-Flap Motors 

37 Controls to Eclipse Supercharger Regulators 

38 Control to. Bendix Pneudraulic* Landing Gear 
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®TRADE MARKS OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION OR SUB- 
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witnesses than the opposing counsel, and 

_ rarely is he surprised in court. In the 
Errol Flynn case, for example, he caught 
the prosecution off guard by disclosing 
that Peggy Satterlee, Flynn’s accuser, 
and her sister had cut morbid capers in 
a funeral parlor. 


Pounder: Giesler is an impassioned 
pleader and has broken both hands 
pounding the table and the jury-box rail. 
The last time he did it was at the trial 
of Paul Kelly, the screen actor, and Doro- 
thy Mackaye, whose husband, Ray Ray- 
mond, was fatally injured in a “fstfight 
> Kelly. Lately he doesn’t pound so 
har 

He defended Martin (Moe the Gimp) 
Snyder when Snyder was accused of 
shooting Myrl Alderman, piano accom- 
panist to Snyder’s ex-wife, Ruth Etting. 
‘The number had been filed from Snyder’s 
pistol and in addition to the shooting 
charge | he was being prosecuted for own- 
ing a “slick rod.” Giesler made an in- 
tensive study of pistols and learned that 
some had the numbers stamped inside. 
Somehow he managed to get possession 
of the weapon and had it taken apart. It 
had a number inside. When the prosecu- 
tion’s ballistics expert took the stand, 
Geisler insisted that the gun be taken 
apart. As a result the possession charge 
was dismissed. Two years later, Snyder’s 
conviction on the shooting charge was 
reversed and he was not retried. __ 

With his air of a small-town: banker 
and his carefully polite questioning, Gies- 
ler is a wi at cross» examination. 
Quietly he pursues a seemingly harmless 
line of interrogation. Then suddenly ‘he 
begins firing: stingers. 

His list:.of widely: publicized: cases. is 


long and includes: the Paul A: Wright » 
“white flame” killings (Wright killed his 


wife and: best. friend when he found 
them embracing on a piano bench); the 


baey Giesler posed as a corpse at Paul A. Wright's manslaughter trial 


Alexander Pantages rape case; and the 
drunken - driving. second -degree-murder 
charge against dance director Busby 
Berkeley. 

He has a strange sense of humor. Once, 
when he saw.a friend running for exer- 
cise on a beach, Giesler began shouting 
to a policeman: “He stole my watch.” 
When the friend was captured, Giesler 
insisted he had never seen him before. 
The friend was jailed. 


Collector: Giesler’s fees are large even 
for Hollywood and he is reputed to have 
an income of $100,000 a year. He has 
a daughter, 9, a son, 6, and a 20-year-old 
daughter by a former marriage. 

The Chaplin case undoubtedly is his 
biggest. Hollywood. rumors. place the 
minimum fee at $65,000. That is small 
change to a man with Chaplin’s millions 
who faces, in the event of conviction, a 
maximum penalty of 23 years in‘ prison 
and $26,000 in fines (the charges are 
violation. of the’ Mann ‘Act and. conspir- 
acy to deprive Joan Barry of her civil 
rights). 

But last week Cha had at least 
one thing to be th for: blood tests 
had determined that he was not the fa- 
ther of Miss Barry’s 4-month-old daugh- 
ter. And on Sunday his 18-year-old 
current wife—the former Oona O’Neill— 
announced that she expected a baby in 
August. 


Good-Neighbor Test 


The good-neighbor RE et faced | a 
literal test this week. 


Before. the: Senate’ 


— a ‘treaty oe by the United’ ‘States 





eg 


He had words of cheer for Wright... 


International photos 


- - and Chaplin felt he needed it 














How would you pick up 


this razor-edge? 





INDUSTRY DOES IT = he at Work 


COUNTLESS are the products that start 
life as a homely slab of brass, copper 
or aluminum, fresh from the furnaces. 
But you can’t take these 10-foot slabs 
and presto, turn them into shell cases, 
wing sections and other vital parts. 
Let’s see how AIR steps into the pic- 
ture at this point, speeds these victory- 
vital metals on their way and solves a 
hazardous problem in the bargain: — 








1 First, this huge milling machine goes to © 


work on the slab. Off comes the outer scale 
and impurities left after the ingots of metal are 
cast. But from each of the 15 or more whirling 
cutters spurts a mountain of razor-sharp chips 
that are a hazard to workmen's fingers, a handi- 
cap to production and a problem-child when it 
comes to.carting them away. 


2. So in goes a Sturtevant air-at-work system 

that licks the problem. Chips and turnings 
fall into a special hopper where a powerful 
suction picks them up and shoots them through 
a duct at better than a mile a minute. Next, 
they are separated from the air stream and dis- 
charged into a storage bin or baler or are sent 
to the re-melting furnace as desired. 





3 Plus Results—the biast of air which is con- 
© ‘stantly passing over the cutters carries off 

e generated by the cutting oil—keeps it 
from contaminating the working area. Another 
dividend, cutters are cooler and less oil is needed. 
Chips are handled at the rate of 8,000 Ibs. per 
hour—handled without manual labor or lost 
time due to minor cuts and. accidents. 





DIFFERENCE BETWEEN- RED AND SLACK on many a plant’s post-war books will 
be the use of engineered air to ventilate, heat, air condition, convey, con- 
trol dust and. fumes or Iie tems Mart economically. cigomgene: hte ned 


to work with you or your planning. 
committee to start solving those 
“engineered air” problems now. | 


BF. STURTEVANT company : 







Sturtevan 


Way, 
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|| gation was held up by the loud eries of 


Westerners—among them Gov. Earl War- 


& ‘ten. of ‘California—protesting that the 
treaty granted Mexico prior rights to 


1,500,000 acre-feet of the Colorado at 


the expense of millions of rich acres in 


California and Arizona. 

. One Californian brought forth ‘a coun- 
ter-irritant. Into the House came a reso- 
lution by Rep. Carl Hinshaw, urging 
the purchase from Mexico of Lower Cali- 
fornia and part of Northwestern Sonora 
(the entire Colorado River would thus 


- be within the United States and beyond 


the treaty’s scope). Mexicans pooh- 


_poohed the idea. The Mexico City news- 


paper Excelsior called the proposal an 
absurdity comparable to a Mexican move 
to annex Florida as.a game preserve. 
Hinshaw :was getting the reaction he 
hoped for. 


Death of an Opportunist 


_ Suicide to Avoid Treason Trial 


Ends Bedaux’s Fantastic Career 


A sense of uncontrollable depression 
seized the man as he looked about him. 
In his mind’s eye Charles E. Bedaux 
could see beyond the plain, confining 
walls of Miami's immigration detention 
home to a luxurious, moneyed past as an 
international figure: to his sixteenth-cen- 
tury Renaissance chateau in France and 
his grouse-shooting lodge in Scotland, to 
his hobnobbings with royalty, to his ex- 
pensive hobby of exploring strange un- 
charted lands. 

The French-born multimillionaire—his 
fortune rested on his achievements as 
consulting industrial engineer and eff- 
ciency expert—could peer into the future 
as well. It led nowhere. As a naturalized 
American, he had been arrested in Al- 
giers—by order of General Eisenhower— 
on suspicion of treason and communicat- 
ing with the enemy. Flown to Florida, — 
he had there been detained while a spe- 
cial board of inquiry judged whether he 
had_ forfeited American citizenship by 
his long expatriation. Were he deemed 
an alien, it. meant deportation to French 
North Africa and likely execution as a 
German agent by the de Gaullist govern- 
ment. Were he still an American, it 
meant an American trial for treason, and 
possible death or long imprisonment. 
Only that day the board had judged him 
an American, and a. United States in- 
dictment impended. 

With: characteristic realism, Charles 


Bedaux was: forearmed fe: ainst the day 
of downfall. Sleepin asennad a 
few. at a time from seme home’s 


doctor now rag 8 the answer. Bedaux 
wrote a note and gulped: his hoarded 
pills. The next morning, immigration offi- 


* cers found’ him: unconscious and ‘rushed 


a a hes to ae 4 woe’ ia Satarday— 
ihc. Justice! Fae ounce hi dete revi 











Youngstown in 1846 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES SALUTES 


—AMERICAN VICTORY CITY 


The Red Night Skies of Youngstown 
are a Beacon on the Road to Victory 


OUNGSTOWN’Ss role in the war 
Y wae the Axis was decided 
more than a century ago, when 
Daniel Eaton built a blast furnace 
at a village in the Mahoning Valley. 


Eaton’s furnace was the forerun- 
ner of an industry which transformed 
Youngstown into a city of steel, and 
steel is the spinal column of modern 
war. Since. Pearl Harbor, the ingots 
of victory have been pouring night 
and day from the white-hot ladles 
in the American Ruhr. 


The doom of Axis tyranny is writ- 
ten in Youngstown’s red night skies. 
PCA salutes Youngstown—an 
American victory city of the first 
magnitude. 
* * +*% *& 

By shortening the distances and min- 
utes between America’s Victory Cities, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines proud- 
ly serves the daily transportation needs 
of those whose efforts are essential to 
the winning of the war—just as it has 
served America’s peacetime civilian 


needs for more than sixteen consecu- . 


tive years. 


Victory Cities Buy More Bonds 











SKYWAY TO 
AMERICA’S 
viCcTORY 
Cities 


emus Routes presently operoté 








PE NNSY LVANIA-CENTRAL. AIRLINES: 





THE SMITH SHOP... from the humorous Elliott 
catalogue of 1888. 





One of the Jifost F{mazing 
Gimerican Business Stories 
Qver Fold! 

Send for Your FREE Copy of 
THE STORY OF A FATHER AND SON 
er “Unscrewing the Inserutable” 


= 
S 





Send for your FREE Copy of The Story of 2 
Father and Son or *‘Unscrewing the In- 
scrutable.”” 


This is the story 
that tops all stories 
of American * ‘know 
how.’ You'll get a 
big lift out of every 
word of it. 


LEARN ABOUT 
— “An _ Invention 
That Will Last For- 
ever’’ — the secret of 
the steering mecha- 
nism on your auto- 
mobile. “‘The First 
Machine That Ever Tied A Knot’ — and see 
how a square knot was tied in a mew way. 

*“Fhe Invention of the Low-Wheeled Trot- 
ting Sulky’’ — and what it did in 1895 for 
**Nancy Hanks’’, the famous trotting mare. 


You'll thoroughly enjoy this human ac- 
count of two great inventors. Besides, you'll 
learn many facts worth knowing. 


The Story of a Father and Son or **Unscrew- 
ing the Inscrutable’’ was written to advertise 
the Elliott Typewriteable System of Address- 
ing — but it's unique, unlike any advertising 
you've ever read. It-is the inside story of in- 
ventive genius at work,— 208 patents 
awarded in the last 70 years to father and.son. 
Read what a few of the thousands of enthu- 
siastic business: executives have voluntarily 
said about it: ‘‘First advertising booklet I 
ever read clear through from beginning to 








end.”’—""A fascinating story..very humanly 
told.”""—"“Best thing I've read for eight 
years.""—"“One of the most interesting and 
informative booklets I have ever seen. 


Send now for this fascinating 64-page book 
of valuable facts and delightful humor by 
writing on your business letterhead to The 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 131 brag? 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 













St., Cambridge 39, Mass. ? 


‘his prewar pals. In the summer of 1942 
’ er me construction of a ame 


goross. the reach Wat" ori es SMMoliedk: 
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night from an overdose of luminal, com- 


plicated by pneumonia and other factors. 
Bedaux never regained consciousness. 


Elastic Yardstick: Adventuresome in- 
trigue of the E. Phillips Oppenheim va- 
riety marked most of the 58 years of this 
son of a French engineer. Apart from a 


last-war interlude as a Foreign Legion-- 


naire, Bedaux had spent most of his 
young manhood in the United States, em- 
ployed, according to varied and often 
conflicting versions, as bottle washer, 
sandhog, silk weaver, French teacher, 
and factory hand. 

Paradoxically, manual labor directly 
caused his social and economic climb. 
Pondering the problem of labor’s waste 


‘of energy and consequent production 


losses, the dungaree-clad workman 
evolved: a formula. By measuring the 
time it took an average worker to per- 
form a specific operation, he had a yard- 
stick with which to gauge potential pro- 
duction rates. Those exceeding the av- 
erage rate were to get a premium over 


their basic pay, and foremen were to get 


bonuses in sige to the speed of 


_ those under them 


Industry Sous. the idea profitable. It 


also led to a lucrative, international net-. 


work of Bedaux companies. But organized 
labor regarded as its-archenemy the. cre- 
ator of what it called the “speed-up” or 
“stretch-out” system. 

Long in memory, labor remembered 
when Bedaux arrived in}1937 as advance 
agent for a projected visit by his friends, 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor (not 
long before, his Tours chateau had been 
the site of their wedding). The ensuing 
outcry brought cancellation of the royal 
plans. Bedaux and his second wife, the 
former’ Fern Lombard -of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., retreated to Europe. 


Decline and Fall: The Windsor fiasco 
marked a turning point for Bedaux. Shun- 
ning further publicity, he concentrated 
on the Continent. In Turkey he served as 


- government adviser for a vast scheme of 


economic reorganization. 
Greece with similar counsel. 
But most of his dealings were in the 
wrong big league. He admitted close 
friendships with such Nazi luminaries as 
Ribbentrop and Schacht. When France 
fell, Bedaux traveled between the two 
zones as unofficial intermediary between 
the Germans and ‘Vichy. French. In. No- 


He favored 


_' vember 1941 he developed.a plan. to. pro- 


tect British-owned, oil: refineries. on. the 


Persian Gulf against bombing—once the 


Germans got there (Rommel's: ‘Afrika 

Korps was then riding the crest): «© 
American entry into the’ war brought 

Bedaux a_two-inonth ‘period'‘of “house 


-|.. detention” in his lavish chateau. Then re- 


leased, he retained cordial relations with 











_Newswers, Fepruary. 28, ADA. 





z Wide > ge 
__ The future led nowhere for Bedaux 


ranean shipping points and thus. to re- 


- lieve Nazi-held Europe’s. critical. short- 
‘age. Bedaux later admitted that the pipe- 


line in its early stages could have been 
used in reverse to supply water in the 
construction of the projected trans-Sa- 
haran railway from Dakar to the north— 
a vital military consideration for the 
Axis. 

Appointed expert in economic projects 


_to.the German military administration in, 


France, ‘Bedaux ‘won authority from 
Pierre Laval for the pipeline and flew to 
Algiers in October. He began to assemble 
men, trucks, and other equipment. 

The expedition was set for Nov. 15— 
Bedaux’s fatal error. Seven days earlier, 
American and British forces invaded 
North Africa. From his hotel balcony 
Bedaux. watched the. pattern -of tracer 
shells over Algiers Harbor. Not long aft- 
erward, the fabulous Franco-American 
surrendered to Allied hands—and to 
death. — 


Did You Back It? 


Henry Morgenthau Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury, ‘wanted’ $14,000,000,000, to 
help finance the. war. So—in the Fourth 
War Loan: drive, and with. the help. of 
everybody: from the Quiz Kids to Red 
Skelton, and “everything musical from 


‘Mozart to Mairzy Doats—he asked the 


American public for it. He® got it, but 
mostly from institutions. Individual “E” 
bond buyers again lagged. Next drive: 


“probably in June, with a'$20, 000,000 ,000 


‘goal. 


Second Showing 


Like movie-goers who. had’ overstayed 
a continuous performance, ‘the 
who filled the. galleries.and floor 
gress Lage aM fasts wore a this-is-where-I- 
: 3 The. action wa ; ‘th 





There’s a better way to 


@ Not all the wishbones, white horses, nor star-brights in 
the world can be trusted with the future of your loved ones. 
Chance is too capricious. 


The surest way you can kmow that the future will be 
good to them—or at least that financial want will not 
demolish their dreams—is to plan ahead, for emergencies, 
so that even death will not throw a shadow of hopelessness 
over the family you leave behind. Life insurance can bring 
you zow the certainty that your loved ones will have the 
means to tide them over the period of adjustment when 
your income is cut off . . . it will provide them with funds 
for day-to-day living . . “ perhaps even with an opportunity 
to make some of their own wishes come true. 


2y FOS Pst AP EES 


Lt ONG. ¢AQ, TH 


make wishes come true! 


No matter what your income, you can enjoy the benefits 
of Prudential life insurance.. The wide variety of policies 
and premium payment plans brings this fundamental pro- 
tection within the reach of nearly every American family. 
The Prudential agent in your neighborhood is trained to 
work out practical methods by which you can protect your 
family according to their needs. Let him help you. 


Buy War Savings Stamps from your Prudential Agent 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOMB OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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months earlier, and any Capitol Hill 
habitué could have foretold it: a sharply 
worded Presidential veto of the latest 
Congressional attempt to ban subsidies, 
and the ensuing failure of would-be-sub- 
sidy-banners to override the veto. 

Even the President's message was 
tinged with patient ennui: “The reasons 
for my disapproval . must already 
- be known to every senator and every 
representative . . . The issue of usin 
government funds is not a new issue an 
my views on it have been expressed ‘be- 
fore and at some length, particularly in 
my message vetoing a.similar bill. on 


July 2, 1948. This bill, like that bill) is” 


an inflation measure, a high-cost-of-living 
measure, a food-shortage measure.” 
The House response was similarly rep- 
etitious. It sustained the veto 226 to 151. 
Senate action was needless: a veto is not 
overcome unless both houses muster 
more than a two-thirds vote against it. 


The two attacks on consumer subsidies ~ 


—one early last summer, one. late. this 
winter—paralleled. each other with al- 


most uncanny exactness. Each ban was’ 


guised as an amendment to.a bill extend- 
ing the life of the Commodity Credit 
Corp.—itself an agency which Congress 
approved and wanted. Both bills passed 
by goodly majorities; both were vetoed 





iP 


|» deal practice, 

- ing action: the temporary extension of 
the life of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
* each time so that the fight can be re- 
“- newed at frequent intervals. 





.. Roosevelt holds the w! 
“ip and through use of the veto weap- 
on when his authority is assaulted by 


€ of his lack of attachm, 


* Newsweek, Fesruary 28, 1944 


( first siete 4,000 words; second, 
600); both vetoes were sustained. 
Failure of the first attack had given a 


-new lease on life—via temporary exten- 


sions—to the CCC and thus indirectly to 
the subsidies which it financed. Congress 
set the latest deadline for definitive ac- 
tion before the Christmas holidays: Feb. 
17. Before that date, the House had indi- 
cated its persistent temper by voting 278 
to 117 to extend the CCC but to drop 
subsidies (NEwsweex, Dec. 6,.1943). 

- Correlative Senate action was_post- 
poned until Feb. 11. Then the upper 
chamber, by a vote of 43 to 28, followed 
the House action. By the time the’ meas- 
ure reached the White House, the. Feb. 
17 deadline had come and gone. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, the CCC 
was. dead—and. the President’s. veto. pre- 


~~ sumably made it deader. But Congress 
~ had foreseen this eventuality by prepar- 


~ Significance-—— 


More than mere coincidence caused 
the second subsidy fight to duplicate the 


_ first so closely. Not only the legislative 
-maneuverin, 


recurred, but, more im- 
portant, so did the basic thinking of the 
opposing factions. 

This strategy recognizes. that Mr. 


hand on prices, 
Congression acts already 


means of “— legislation. Good polit- 
ere 


fore, dictates a delay- 


.- Goal: to block labor's demands for 
“rollbacks” of food prices which keep 


~ farm prices down, and to improve the 


farmer's price position to such a point 
that he can survive a recurrence of the 
devastating depression which American 
agriculture experienced after the last war. 

Next round: when Congress considers 
legislation to renew the life of the Office 
of Price Administration,- which expires 


_« June 30. 


- Totalitarian 


On Monday Attorney General Francis 
Biddle. announced a_ denaturalization 
move against Isidro Conde Fernandez, 
Spanish-born Puerto Rico resident. and 
American citizen since 1942. The reason 
was unprecedented: Fernandez, Biddle 
charged, was a member of the Falangi 
movement which is headed by none other 
than Generalissimo Francisco Franco and 


@ is “the prototype in Spain of the Fascist 
| and Nazi parties . . . Membership in the 
Ainge other evidence indicates 


: , : of me ; 


ene» Sc: By reason 


defendant advocated a totali- 














“If it had been 57 minutes 








it might have been a news item” 


When Orville and Wilbur Wright made 
the world’s first successful airplane flight 
at Kitty Hawk, N. C., on December 17, 
1903, Orville Wright immediately sent 
a telegram to his father and asked him 
to notify the press. 


The telegram said that the plane had 
stayed in the air for 57 seconds. (The 
time actually was 59 seconds, but an 
error occurred in transmission.) 

Bishop Wright immediately sent the 
telegram to the wire editor of a local 
paper. The wire editor yawned, and 
without looking up from his work, said: 
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“Fifty-seven seconds, hey? If it had been 
fifty-seven minutes then it might have 
been a news item.” 

Not a line about the Wright brothers’ 
epochal feat appeared next morning in 
the home-town paper! 

The unimaginative and timid are ever 
with us. Even today, in the face of 
opportunities greater than the world has 
ever known, they can’t see the forest for 
the trees. 

America’s frontiers are no longer her 
coastal lines or continental boundaries. 
Our real frontiers are the ever-expanding 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. 


areas of our scientific knowledge, our 
inventiveness and our will to achieve. 
This is the great responsibility of 
American business . . . to develop, within 
the framework of a free nation, a new 
concept of plenty, new goals of employ- 
ment, new wealth for all! 

Management will meet that challenge. 
And in the exciting task of creating the 
future, advertising will play a major part. 
For advertising is simply a tool of man- 
agement for mass communication . . . 
as necessary and useful as machinery, or 
accounting, or research. 


There are now 18 U.S. domestic 


airlines in operation, and applications have been filed for enterprises in 
every part of the world —including direct passage over the North Pole. 
New York City, for example, is planning an airport costing upwards of 
$60,000,000 to accommodate a landing or take-off every 20 seconds. Six 
domestic airlines which, among others, will use it, have said that their 
yearly post-war payrolls at this one airport will total $64,000,000. 


All this in 40 years!’ The Wright brothers really did make news, in 1903. 


~ 





— resting at our base in Tunisia—a General 
I. 

It was just a few days after a heavy engagement with the 
Nazis, and we had been commenting upon the fine cour- 
age and fighting spirit of our American troops. 

Absegstas the Gonesnl, (anes 607 ae.eod Wk, er 
do you know Chaplain C——?” And I answered, “Yes, I 
know him!” 

“Then,” said he, “you know a man who has. been 
called a fool and also, one of the bravest men of this war. 
Just listen to. this.and see what you think.” And this is 
_ what he told me... 


“Just when I thought I had everything under control, I 
looked down the road and saw some man crawling to- 
wards us through the dim light in a Jeep. It seemed as if 
this fellow were coming right out of the German lines. 

“When I got a better look, I recognized him. It was 
Chaplain C———. His Jeep was literally shot to pieces, 
and two of the tires were flat. 

“Shells were dropping all around him, but he didn’t 
seem to see them. If he did he didn’t care, because he 
just kept coming. He wasn’t making more than six or 
eight miles an hour through the sand—dsé the Jeep kept 








Po ae 
MAGNIFICENT 
FOOL 


A sincere tribute to those Men of God, the minis- 

ters, priests and rabbis who walk and work in 

Faith, in the midst of war... whose only weapons 

are love, prayer, and cool courage ... the 

Chaplains of America’s fighting forces who be- 

come deathless heroes . .. without manning guns. 
* 





Nazi attack. 





3 


He didn’t even stop. He just turned his head and. 


more, I am sure—in selfless, fearless devotion to ‘the 
outed:—“Listen, you! It took me eight months to get 


boys’ he loves. 





s if is Jeep and I’m not giving it up for anyone!’ Just “Is it any wonder they decorated him right there on 
es. [ke that. | the field of battle? Is it any wonder they promoted this 
vas‘, 1 was so mad I couldn't talk, much less shout back at brave Man of God who seeks no honor but only to serve? 
es, m. But just then a couple of star. shells lighted things _ And is it any wonder the men who know him say they 
; omar tt fea and I got a good look in the rear of _will follow him anywhere—and they mean anywhere?” 
A Pp. Ss ; ‘ That ?, story. What 

it “There were two wounded American boys in there. De aly sey onc et sreitianerels side 
af “Then I understood, Chaplain C——— was being a be xk *« 


[eas 1 scood tad wait him in his fa-tired Jeep Yvon com ase this story in your War Boud Drive, repriats 
fey 








colors, size 9 x 12, bulletin boards in churches, 
caked iene may be bad free of charge by writiog 
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OLD- WORLD 
TASTE 
you can now enjoy 
again 


The Bouquet of 
Old Holland” 


The formula for Van Merritt Beer 
comes from Holland—and is faithe |. 


fully followed here in America (at 
Burlington, Wisconsin), to give Van 
Merritt its distinctive “continental” 
flavor and bouquet. Brewed from 
choicest ingredients, including fa- 
mous. Wisconsin artesian well water. 
Enjoy and serve Van Merritt Beer. 
No imported beer ever tasted better! 


Sole U. S. Agents 





Sellers. cena Ltd., Chicago, ° Illinois 


see 
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The Finnish Dilemma 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Moscow’s response to the Fin- 
nish peace exploration is an acid test 
of Russian policy. The Finnish gov- 
ernment blundered. There is no doubt 
about that. In 1941, after the Ger- 
man attack on Russia, it advertised too 
freely the Finnish thirst for revenge 
for the Russian aggression of 19389- 
40. It underestimated the Russian 
Army and overestimated the Reichs- 
wehr and the Luftwaffe. It underes- 
timated the power of the United States, 
both before and after Pearl-Harbor. It 
foresaw first a German victory and 
later a stalemate. Now it sees that 
Germany is doomed. 

Finland should have withdrawn 
from the war between August and 
December 1941, when the Russians 
were offering territorial concessions. 
But, in addition to the factors just 


cited, the Finnish Government was 


deterred by the fear that if the Rus- 
sians should not be defeated they 
would not abide by peace terms agreed 
upon in 1941. 

After the peace of 1940, the Rus- 
sians had made -additional demands, 


. and had scattered over Finland many 


more consular officials than were need- 
ed for the conduct of legitimate busi- 
ness. The absorption of the Baltic 
states and Eastern Poland into the So- 
viet Union was a further warning to 
be wary. The Finns knew they had 
friends in Great Britain and the Unit- 
ed States but could not see how this 
friendliness. could be translated into 
protection against Russia. 

In 1941 and 1942, moreover, the 
Finns could not see how they could 
free themselves physically from the 
Nazis. The Allies could not deliver 
either direct military support or the 
foodstuffs essential to the life of the 
Finnish people. 


T he dilemma was appreciated in 
Washington. In self interest and from 
duty to its allies, the United States 
government continued to prod the 
Finns. But it also had in mind the wel- 
fare of Finland. If the Finnish Gov- 
ernment had been wise it would have 
taken positive steps before now to ex- 
plore the possibilities of peace. It 
would not be taking them now, how- 
ever, if the United States had not dem- 
onstrated its friendship and under- 
standing. This friendship is Finland’s 
greatest foreign 
not be translated into the direct guar- 


asset, although it can-. 


their future independence which the 
Finns would like to have. 

The Russians themselves, however, 
are in no small measure responsible 
for Finland’s. entry into the war and 
tardiness in withdrawing from it. This 
responsibility did not end with the 
aggression of 1939-40, which, in Rus- 
sian eyes, could be justified as prepara- 
tion for the German assault of 1941. 
Russia's ensuing treatment of the Bal- 
tic states and of Poland, and its present 
attitude toward the Polish question, 
certainly do not encourage any neigh- 
bor to make an effort to come to 
terms with Moscow. 

Russia has persuasive arguments re- 
garding the incorporation of the Baltic 
states and of Eastern Poland -into the 
Soviet Union as settled questions. It 


has good: arguments for opposing any | 


governments on. its borders which will 
be actively hostile, especially in collab- 
oration with Germany. It has a right to 
expect that the bordering states shall 
be friendly—if Russian policy encour- 
ages friendly relations. But it has no 
right to expect them to be subservient. 


{ 


And in atemptaig to settle these mat- | 


ters unilaterally the Soviet Government 
is both violating the plain meanin a 
_ its agreements with its principal 

and placing obstacles in the way of 
long-time collaboration in the enforce- 
ment of the peace. 


Finland certainly would surrender 
unconditionally if assured of (1) joint 
Allied occupation and (2) joint Allied 
determination of its future status. It 


will not willingly submit to occupation » 


by Russians alone, for reasons which 
are entirely comprehensible. 

The Finns were too tough for Czar- 
ist Russia to hold under close control. 
They finally won autonomy and, in 
the last war, independence. For dec- 
ades there has been no sharper bound- 
ary in the world than that between 
Russia and Finland. Despite their mea- 
ger natural resources and severe cli- 
mate, the Finns developed one of the 
most advanced civilizations in the 
world. 24, 

Finland should get out of the war. 
It should have got out earlier. But the 


western world will not sacrifice Fin- 


nish civilization in the name of mili- 
“tary expediency. An attempt to So- 
vietize Finland or reconvert it into. a 
Russian satellite would be an overt in- 


trusion into the west.. It eewre Areakn, 
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“one thing that’s always clean 


on my job... ile CUPE 


“I don’t mind the oil and grease that. go with my job. But when it 
comes to putting my mouth where others have drunk before me, 
that’s different. That’s when I appreciate these fresh clean Dixie 
Cups. Yes.sir, give me a Dixie Cup every time.” 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 
Tightrope Diplomat sic profile and jaunty figure when he 


Hjalmar Procopé last week carried the 
heaviest burden of any diplomat in Wash- 
ington. Finland, facing a choice of per- 
ilous courses, looked to her 54-year-old 
Minister for guidance. She could make 
peace with Soviet Russia and risk grad- 
ual loss of her independence to Trojan 
Horse battalions. Or she could try to 
fight on after Germany’s defeat, gambling 
on Russian war weariness to leave her in- 
tact until the peace conference might 
reestablish the saving authority of: the 
Atlantic Charter. Moreover, the United 
States had pressed her to ask the Soviet 
for terms. 

Procopé’s job involved a twofold diffi- 
culty: He must try to divine what future 
responsibility the American people would 
assume, but the clue lay in the distant, 
unpredictable Presidential elections. He 
must try also to hold American good will, 
and in this he was also severely handi- 
capped, for, while the first Russo-Finnish 
war tossed Procopé to the crest of popu- 
larity, the second dropped him in a 
trough of social ostracism. 


First War: Russia’s attack on Finland 
in November 1939 found Procopé in his 
ninth month as Washington Minister, a 
post for which training and experience 
fitted him admirably. As Minister of Com- 
merce (1920-21) and Foreign Minister 
(1924), he had geared Finland’s trade 
and foreign policies to those of the West- 
ern Powers, including the United States. 
And his management of the Finnish Pa- 
per Mills Association (1931-39) gave 
him wealth and a host of friends among 
American newspaper publishers, the as- 
sociation’s principal customers. 

Debonair and handsome, Procopé was 
the quarry of Washington dowagers with 
marriageable daughters until his mar- 
riage to the English Margaret Shaw 
shortly after the end. of the first war with 
Russia. The wedding was a diplomatic 
success; the society columns recorded it 
as a symbol of the moral support Britain 
then accorded Finland. The White House 
sent flowers. Procopé’s popularity reached 
all classes. A matron gave him her $2,500 
brooch for Finnish war, relief, Cab. driv- 
ers left small change contributions. at»the 
Legation. ™ Bee ae Sy 

Procopé’s fervid patriotism ‘overcame 
the cynics. At a gardefi party at his home 
one night, a tipsy guest dismissed Fin- 
land’s payment of her war debt as a pub- 
licity stunt and the war relief as a scheme 
to involve the United States in: Europe’s 
quarrels. With effort he kept his self con- 


trol and: ; piloted. the ; inebriate «inside. 


Whatever he said, they emerged smiling, 
arm-in-arm, with; the guest a confirmed 
champion of Finland. 

_ Anewsreel man, eyeing Procopé’s\clas- 


called on Secretary of State Hull after the 
first Russo-Finnish peace, quipped: “If 
you have to quit diplomacy, you needn't 
worry. You can make a fortune as a 
Hollywood star.” 

But Procopé has aged under pressure. 
Today, his face is drawn; his voice, high- 
paved and tight; his gestures, nervous; 

is eyes, peering over his horn rimmed 
spectacles, are weary. 


Second War: The pressure began 
when Finland, in June 1941, joined Ger- 
many in attacking Russia. Procopé tried 





-Finland’s wars have aged Procopé ~ 


-to dispel Washington’s official frowns by 
_ claiming that the Finns were still fighting 


a defensive war. Several weeks before 
Pearl Harbor, the State Department pub-. 
licly counseled Finland to withdraw to 
her 1939 frontiers. 

A department edict crimped Procopé’s 


efforts to put Finland's. case. before. tlie... 
American public: Over a year, ago, Hel 
“sinki forbade issuance of a news bulletin 


by the Se eon hagation there. The de- 
partment ‘countered by forbidding «Pro- 
copé to: issue, statements, make speeches, 
or hold press. Gonférences. He and his 
staff could answer unsolicited questions 
—a concession to the American free press, 
not to hims : HIRT if Vee ee 
Left-wing journalists policed the Pro- 


| copé social quarantine. ‘His ‘ appéarance 


at. Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean’s parties 


brought sharp :attacks on her. and ‘guest, 
putting other hostesses on notice. To_ 


Lord ; Halifax of Britain and ‘the ‘envoys’ 


-is ‘the only 


_of other countries at war. with Finland, 


Procopé proferred the peacetime ameni- 
ties. Some thought his cordiality unseem- 
ingly. But Procopé had the backing of 
Sadow’s Manual of Diplomatic Usage. It 
decrees that diplomats of warring nations 
may exchange the usual courtesies. How- 
ri invitations to the Procopé’s dwin- 


His own parties were circumspect. No 


‘guest lists went to the newspapers. As far 


as possible he served only unrationed 
meats and New York, California, and 
Ohio wines, a tribute to American vint- 
ners dating from prewar times, But the 
acceptances from the diplomatic corps 
and Capitol Hill were few. 

- Procopé’s_ sleek gray Cadillac, a con- 
cession to his only hobby, motoring, now 
stands idle for most part. The “C” 
coupons pile up, to be dutifully and peri- 
odically returned to his ration board. His 
family endures without complaint occa- 
sional temperatures in the 40s in his oil- 
heated house. — 

An early peace. will revive Procopé’s’ 
social prestige. Colleagues, who rate him 
patriotic, intelligent, and discerning, re- 
port that he favors it. They question 
whether he would long enjoy its fruits, 
however. Once terms are reached, they 


_expect the Kremlin to begin working for 


his dismissal. 


Men at Work 


The Air Forces major had just rex. 


. turned from the South Pacific, his nerves 


on edge. Doctors said he must keep busy, 


* but he was not to return to battle zones 


for some time. He was assigned duties 
in the War Department at the Pentagon 
Building, and given an office and civilian 
aides. 

For three days the major worked, then 
ordered. his desk moved to another office 
across the hall. Two days later he had his 
desk moved to still another office, farther 
along the hall. Thereafter, every two or 
three days, he would have his office 
moved to new quarters. This continued 
for about three weeks, when he told 
his aides to take his desk and chair into 
the men’s lavatory. They obeyed the 
order but later reported the strange 
game ‘to the colonel under whom the 
major served. 

The colonel immediately telephoned 
Walter.Reed Hospital. “We-have a major 
here who “must..be balmy,” “he ‘ said. 
“Send over a psychiatrist, or somebody.” 


- Two psychiatrists arrived promptly and 


walked into the lavatory where they 
found the major contentedly working at 
his desk. 

“Look here,” said one psychiatrist, 
“this is very peculiar. Frankly it would 


‘appear that you are under a severe strain. 


Tell us why you wish to work in the 


“men’s: lavatory.” 


“That’s easy,” replied the major. “This 
ace I've been able to find 
in the building where people seem to 


know ‘what they're doing.” 


j Oe Signs Ape ey pt oP ee te ese meee aS 
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| ca there was just wilderness. Then 
some men came and cleared away 
the trees. and the underbrush. Pretty 
soon they started to build a factory—way 
out to nowhere and gone. 


The reason was simple—the land was 
cheap. Also, they knew they could de- 
pend on the railroad’s laying a spur line 
over which. they could bring in peopie 
and raw materials and ship out to market 
their finished product. 


It wasn’t long before a little cluster of 
houses sprang up for the workers. Roads 
appeared. An entetprising merchant ar- 
rived and opened a general store. 


Soon a doctor came and a dentist. A 
gatage went up. Then. a drug store, a 
barber shop, a movie house. 


And so the town grew. Nobody planned 
r 





CHESAPEAK 


it that way. American initiative made it 
that way. The town grew as opportunity 
grew. It grew like a tree—slowly, steadily, 
surely, And the trunk of the tree—the 
trunk through which the lifesap flowed— 
was the railroad. 


Every man who made his living in that 
town made it from goods that:came in 
by the railroad, or that went out over 
its bright rails to markets beyond. 

* * * 


The men who built. that town in the 
wilderness believe with all their hearts in 
free enterprise. But some of them may 
not appreciate the extent to which their 
continued economic freedom depends on 
freedom of the railroads. 


The sirens of regimentation may lull 
us with the theory that it is all very well 
for private businesses to remain free, but 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


that public carriers should be owned by 
the government. : 

But what would this mean in practical 
terms to every business man in the com- 
munity we have described? It would 
mean that his dealings with the railroads 
would now be on a political instead of 
a business. basis... 

And would railroad service be im- 
proved? With bureaucrats in charge, and 
no more competition between lines? You 
can read the answer in any country in 
the world where railroads: are govern- 
ment-controlled. 

* * * 
Before you listen to those who would 
“‘regiment’’ our railroads, consider 
whether..our business structure could 
long remain half slave and half free. 


And whether, if the axe is laid at the 
trunk, the whole tree would not suffer. 


E AND OHIO RAILWAY | 
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Aims of Baruch-Hancock Report 
Meet With Approval of Majority 


But Fight Looms in Congress 
Over the Control of Reconversion 
as Provided in Senate Plan 


The product of three months. of un- 
remitting work by 73-year-old Bernard 
M. Baruch and his “junior” right-hand 
man, 61-year-old John M. Hancock, 
weighed exactly 18% ounces and con- 
tained 35,000 words. The lengthy, tech- 
nical document was released for public 
inspection last week, and it did not make 
easy reading. But in this report to the 
Office of War Mobilization was the road 
map which the Administration had chart- 


Associated Press 


Baruch and Hancock mapped demobilization for the nation 


ed—not only for tne postwar period but 
for right now. ; 

The whole nation looked at the report, 
and as the new week opened there was 
general approval of the broad objectives; 
reserved judgment on the method of ob- 
taining them. Industry was pleased that 
the report emphasized again and again 
that government should get out of the 
field of business just as fast as possible. 

In its breadth, the Baruch-Hancock 
study was staggering. It . ranged. from 
occupational therapy for discharged serv- 
icemen to reduced taxes for industry. 
And after wrapping it up in 131 pages, 
Baruch said the job ought to be done as 
though in a goldfish bowl—with every. 
fact and figure in view of the public. ° 

Less than 60 hours after the report 


was released for public inspection on 
Feb. 19, the plan was placed in virtual 
effect when James F. Byrnes, OWM di- 
rector, announced appointment of two 
top men to start carrying out the work 


recommended. They were Assistant Sec- 


retary of Commerce William L. Clayton, 
named as surplus war property adminis- 
trator, and. Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 


reemployment. director. | 14; 
Byres sought to nip Congression 
—— by explaining that problems 

oO 


demobilization are so pressing that the 


executive arm of government must start 


work on, them right now—that from this 





experience will be gained on which to 
base legislation. 

Among those problems of demobiliza- 
tion, the most important discussed in 
the Baruch report were these: 


War Contract Settlement: “Quick, 
fair, and final” settlement of terminated 
war contracts though negotiations by the 
contractors and procurement agencies 
was recommended. Any course such. as 
the pre-audit (before final cash settle- 
ment) proposed recently by the Comp- 
troller General “would quibble the nation 
into a panic.” 


Quick Cash:: To free working capital 
so 


that it can make jobs aquickly, interim 
financing is essential. ‘The report out- 


lined a “financial kit” complete enough 
to meet the varying needs of all con- 
tractors while “fully protecting the gov- 
ernment.” This “kit” covers: 100 per cent 
payment for all completed articles, 100 

r cent on the uncompleted portion of 

e contract for “factual ‘tems,” up to 


90 per cent of the contractor’s estimate 


on other items, 100 per cent on settle- 
ments with subcontractors as soon as ap- 
proved, payment”by the government of 
interest on termination claims until they 
are settled, and a liberalized loan system. 


Subcontractor -Claims: Dwelling at 
great length on subcontractor problems, 
the Baruch report came up with these 


basic recommendations: (1) protection of 
subcontractors. by procurement agencies 


lines, . in the event of insolvency or default of 
head. of the Veterans Administration, 


who agreed to become retraining and 


their customers, (2) a standard termina- 
tion article for’subcontractors, (3) a fig- 
ure below which small, “nuisance-size” 
claims. can be immediately validated 
(needing enabling legislation). 


U.S. Eraperty: On this subject, there 
0 


were. multifold recommendations with 


the emphasis on orderly disposal: 


@ A 60-day deadline after the filing of 
inventory lists, to clear government prop- 
erty from private plants, with manufac- 
turers having the right to remove and 
aye the property earlier at their own 


@ Immediate creation of a surplus-prop- 
erty administrator “with full responsibil- 
ity and adequate authority for dealing 
with all the aspects” of surplus disposal. 
@ A surplus property policy board com- 
posed of representatives of the War, 
Navy, Treasury, and State Departments, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., the 
Maritime Commission, the War Produc- 
tion Board, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Food Administrator, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Federal. Works Agency, and the 
Foreign Economic Administration. 


Surplus Disposal: Actual disposal 
should be assigned to four major outlets: 
(1) Treasury Procurement, for consumer 
goods other than food; (2) a new RFC 
organization, consolidating all present 
RFC subsidiaries dealing with govern- 
ment properties, for capital goods and 
producer goods in general, including all 
government plants, equipment, materials, 
and scrap; (3) the Maritime Commission, 
for ships and maritime properties, and 
(4) the Food Administrator, for all food. 
@ A list of the most critical civilian needs 
should be drawn up and the Army and 
Navy should examine their stock of these 
items to see what can be safely released 
to civilians without hurting the-war. This 
should be done immediately. 


Agencies: Significantly, the report 


urged that the agencies which had han- 
dled the mobilization ‘should do the de- 
mobilizing, specifically ruling out the 
Office of Demobilization proposed last 
week by Senator George.as a body which 





-“Unforeseen events... need-not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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SO YOU CAN SLEEP 


BEHIND this lighted window is a man with a 
bulky brief case. A man who night after night 
ignores the clock and his own weariness. 

His is hardly a spectacular task in these spec- 
tacular times. Yet it’s a vital task . . . vital to his 
fellow Americans. For he’s an insurance man— 
short of help and short of time . . . but determined 
to fulfill his trust. And he’s doing it so that others 
may sleép with peace of mind. 


And thousands of other insurance x peal are 


doing their war jobs well, too— in the uniform of 
‘the Army, the Navy, the Marines, the Coast 


Guard—in the overalls of the war worker—and 
in many other activities on the home front. 
Whether they are protecting their policyhold- 
ers, fighting at the front, or giving to the war 
effort at home, their job is still insuring . . . insur- 
ing the precious right of every American to work 
and live and sleep in peace. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. | 


THE MARYLAND 


| Practically every forms of Casualty a Bais oh Seceny ‘Bond, fer — iadaaion end the bome, ps bcahr 10,000 pene ti brokers. 
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might tend to. become a. “pressure” 
agency. Later, the report said, it might 
be wise to set up a postwar agency to 
liquidate present war agencies. But for 
the time being, the Baruch report would 
leave the war-agency structure as it is. 


Tax Rates: “Until it is definitely known 
that postwar taxes are to be reduced, the 
launching of new enterprises and the ex- 
pansion of existing ones will be deterred. 
We recommend therefore that a postwar 
tax law be drafted now and put on the 
shelf to go into effect at the end of the 
war. 


Significance-——~— 


It is a well-known fact that the man- 
ner in which war contracts are termi- 
nated and the way in which private en- 
terprise is permitted to resume its tradi- 
tional- role in the nation’s economy will 
control for generations to come the des- 


tiny of every man, woman, and child in © 


the United States. Because this fact has 
been so generally recognized, there has 
been more postwar planning in this war 
than ever before in history. And because 
of this wealth of planning by govern- 
ment, by industry, and Gy scores of 
other bodies—civic, labor, etc.—the one 
plan which finally is accepted by the 
nation is likely to be a good one, since 
it must pass the tests posed by all the 
other plans. For this same reason, the 
Administration’s plan, although in many 
respects it is realistic and covers most 
of the points important to industry and 
labor, will not have smooth sailing. 

The major contender now vying with 
the Administration’s reconversion plan is 
that produced for Congress by Senator 


From Lincoln to Willkie, Presidential 


George (Newsweek, Feb. 21). Though 
Baruch’s report is much more compre- 
hensive, in many respects the two plans 
are similar. The main difference be- 
tween the Baruch suggestions and those 
of Senator George is not, as would ap- 
pear at first glance, the fact that George 
would supersede old agencies, such as 
the WFB, with a new super agency. 

Where George and Baruch are poles 
apart is on the fine point of whether the 
Administration shall control policies and 
appointments of the top men to ad- 
minister demobilization and reconversion 
or whether Congress shall reserve that 
right to itself. George would have the 
President appoint a director of demobi- 
lization to be confirmed by the Senate 
and to report monthly on all general 
policy decisions to a Congressional com- 
mittee of six. No such definitely defined 
Congressional control is proposed in the 
Baruch report. 

This is an important omission because 
Congress for some time now has been 
conscious of the tremendous powers it 
has delegated to the Administration. It 
has shown. an increasing disposition to 
take back these powers as the emergen- 
cies of war diminish. This temper was 
bluntly summarized by Senator George 
last week end when he said that the Ba- 
ruch postwar report and that of his Sen- 
ate Postwar Planning Committee were 
irreconcilable on the basic issue of 
whether the country’s economic policies 
should be established by Executive. di- 
rectives or by Congressional legislation. 
Thus it is plain that the Administration 
faces a tough tussle with Congress on the 
very real issue of who shall take the lead 
in shaping the nation’s peacetime destiny. 
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campaign buttons have tugged at American lapels. Here’s an assortment 
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Button, Button 
Emblem Makers Watch Priorities 
as Well as Trend of Campaigns 


. Since the 1940 campaign, the 40 lead- 

ing political-campaign-button manufac- 
turers of the nation had been nervously 
fingering their lapels, wondering wish- 
fully if history would repeat itself. That 
year, they were enriched unexpectedly 
when the contest between Candidates 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Wendell L. 
Willkie turned into a furious battle of 
buttons. _ 

Not so bright were the 1944 prospects. 
Indeed the industry faced the dark pos- 
sibility that all campaign buttons might 
become war casualties. The necessary 
steel (mill-end black plate, sometimes 
called waste steel) could be used only 
through priority order. Actually, there 
was a lot of this material in warehouses 


and many button makers had some on 
hand. 


Fear: But the button makers’ one big 
bogey was their fear that the Democrats 
would dictate a Presidential campaign of 
wartime simplicity. For if Mr. Roosevelt 
ran for reelection, and the industry was 
sure he would, he might enjoy consider- 
able advantage from a buttonless cam- 
paign. (It is a trade axiom that the new 
candidate must scatter buttons with a 
lavish hand while the incumbent seeking 
reelection can largely coast on the ad- 
vertising of his office.) 

* And a Democratic move to abolish but- 
tons would force the Republican party to 
follow that lead or leave itself open to 
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Are judged Just as they did 
On their reputations. Long ago 


‘On its reputation 





Enjoy this fine whiskey 


For over 134 years, 
Old Overholt has been judged 
A glorious whiskey — 


In hospitable inns like this. 








For the Good Taste 
That always stands out. 
Thus, today, you can 


_ PLEASE BE PATIENT. “We're dotag oot best to 
/meeicesereerentionl OM Overs 


Vational 














Courtesy Is Not Unpatriotic 


EFORE Pearl Harbor when you trav- 

eled by Flagship for pleasure, as well 
as for business, you received personalized 
attention and courtesy from American 
Airlines. You expected thoughtfulness and 
civility as an integral part of American’s 
service, as much as the time-saving ad- 
vantage of air travel. 


Then came the impact of war! Sud- 
denly transport planes became so priceless 
that about half of American’s Flagships 
were diverted to the military emergency. 
But the domestic transportation problem 


continues to increase in size and im- 
portance. 


The four employees pictured above 
aré typical of American’s thousands, all of 
whom believe that politeness, and con- 
sideration of passenger welfare, are needed 
and appreciated even more now than 
in peacetime. 

American’s passengers are people—men 
and women who are working hard under 
the war strain. Aboard Flagships are tech- 
nicians, scientists, Army and Navy person- 
nel, manufacturers, engineers and many 


others who are more strenuously active 
than ever before. Bodies and minds be- 
come fatigued. Since you must travel, it 
is American’s duty to make your trip as 
restful as possible. 


In the air you are detached from the 
earth; free from the grind-on-the-ground. 
To make your Flagship trips interludes 
of relaxation is the aim of everyone in this 
organization. 

American Airlines regrets there are not 


enough Flagships to serve many more 
essential travelers, 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN AIRLINES Inc. ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS : 
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charges of wnpatriotism for frittering 
away essential materials in political ma- 
neuvers. 


Promotion: Seated gingerly on this po- 
litical hot seat, the industry nevertheless 
was not neglecting its pre-nomination du- 
ties. An offer to gamble and make Roose- 


velt buttons now was turned down by — 


the Democratic National Committee. The 
Republicans already had asked one big 
Chicago manufacturer about 1944 button 
possibilities, and the company dispatched 
a man to Washington in an attempt to get 
clearance on materials from the WPB’s 
steel division. Up to last week the govern- 
ment agency was proving as coy as the 
candidates. “The WPB won't say yes 
and it won’t say no,” the harassed manu- 
facturer explained. 

Meanwhile big button makers, with 
branch offices in many large cities, had 
their representatives in close touch with 
committeemen of both parties. Denying 
it kept form charts of Presidential pos- 
sibilities, the trade nevertheless was con- 
stantly checking and rechecking chances 
not only of stand-out candidates but of 
dark horses as well. All were potential 
customers for booster buttons even be- 
fore the national conventions, and the 
candidate who clinched the nomination 
was likely to give his campaign busi- 
ness to the man who made his booster 
pins. 

Last week NEWSWEEK sounded out two 
of the biggest button makers on their 
convention prospects. Both were con- 
vinced that the Republican nomination of 
either Dewey or Bricker would win them 
as much potential business as did Willkie’s 
in 1940. The button makers have never 
computed exactly just how much that 
business was, but the trade still speaks of 
it with awe. 

There were obviously many times more 
buttons than voters: One of the largest 
manufacturers, the Green Duck Co. of 
Chicago, claimed to have turned out 110,- 
000,000 buttons of all types in 1940, and 
Bastian Bros. of Rochester modestly ad- 
mitted to 35,000,000. 

On very large orders, 1940 buttons sold 
for $3 a thousand. Both Democratic and 
Republican national committees dug into 
party treasuries for a huge supply—one 
large button company’s orders totaled 
$250,000. Other good customers were 
state and city political organizations and 
business groups. And the novelty buttons, 
many authored by free-lance wags or by 
the button makers themselves to up 
trade, proved especially popular because 
the official emblems were so much alike. 
(Both Republican and Democratic 1940 
campaign buttons had a red, white; and 
blue background and the names of candi- 
dates were only distinguishable on close- 
up ‘inspe .) Thus the “We Don't 
Want Eleanor Either,” “No Third Term,” 
“Win What? With Willkie,” and “Willkie 
for President of Commonwealth and 
Southern” blossomed’'on the lapels’ of’ 
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in business management 


The problems of steering a business through the 
complexities of contract termination, of utiliz~ 
ing manpower and machines with maximum 
effectiveness, of organizing plant reconversion 
and rebuilding a sales organization to meet new 
competition and new buying habits — these are 
strikingly like the simplest farm activities in one 
basic respect. They require control. Reins give 
the farmer control. For business and industrial 
management the means of control has come 
more and more to be the ‘‘fact-power’’ pro- 
vided by a unique Remington Rand develop- 
ment. This is the exclusive Graph-A-Matic 
system of administrative control that plots facts 
about a business in graphic form and thus reveals 
their interrelationship at a glance. Used in Kardex 
Systems of Visible Record Control, Graph-A- 
Matic shows a continuous ‘‘moving picture’’ 
of the progress of a business...an unerring guide 
in analyzing, coordinating and planning with ac- 
curacy and speed. 












EXECUTIVES are invited to study the methods 
of administrative control currently used in 136 of 
the nation’s leading firms. These are described 
and illustrated in the new 74-page brochure 
** Graph-A-Matie Management Control.’’ Wire, 
write or phone our nearest Branch Office. 


s 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 3, New York 

















**T hanks to Better Homes and Gardens, we’ve 
learned how to take care of what we have 
—now that we can’t replace it. Yes, through 
Better Homes and Gardens, we now know 
how to do many of the repair jobs we used 
to think called for expert service.” 


One important reason why Better Homes 
and Gardens is so valued in wartime by 
home-loving Americans—just as it is con- 
sidered indispensable in times of peace— 
is that it really shows its readers bow to 
do things. 


Better Homes 


& Gardens 
America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 
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citizens who wanted no mistake to be 
made about their political faiths. 
Between national campaigns, the in- 
dustry had kept factories humming with 
orders from war plants for identification 
buttons; big industrial firms had ordered as 
many as 250,000 at a time. Materials for 
these have enjoyed unquestioned priority. 


And if WPB order M-126 cannot be ex- © 


tended to cover the traditional political 
campaign buttons in 1944, manufacturers 
may resort to lapel clips such as the Red 
Cross will use as pledge emblems in its 
drive next month. Just one thing was cer- 
tain: No matter what the device, prices 
would be at least 15 per cent higher than 
in 1940 because of rising costs of both 
materials and labor. 


Food and the Draft 


Called on to do a bigger food produc- 
tion job than ever before, American 
farmers were dealt a heavy blow by the 
draft last week. Selective Service officials 
announced crisply that a farmer would 
be draftproof no longer unless he pro- 
duced at least sixteen war units a year. 
And they ordered draft boards to reopen 
the cases of 1,700,000 farm workers who 
had been deferred under the unit system. 

In November 1942 farm products 
were grouped into units as a yardstick to 
determine farmer deferment. Examples: 
one milk cow, one unit; 5 acres of corn, 
one unit; ten beef cattle, one unit. Thus 
a farmer with five cows, 40 acres of corn, 
and 80 beef cattle would qualify for de- 
ferment with the sixteen units demanded 
by Selective Service. At the same time, 
Selective Service had ruled that men with 
as few as eight units would be given a 
chance to bring their production to six- 
teen. Last week’s order simply ended 
this period of grace. 

But another branch of government, 
realizing that the manpower shortage on 
farms was critical, took steps to do some- 
thing about it. Two days after President 
Roosevelt signed a bill appropriating 
$30,000,000 to continue last year’s ex- 
periment with imported labor, the first of 
1,800 Bahamians arrived. 


6éyr19? © 
E’ in Reverse . 

The Army Air Forces Matériel Com- 
mand at Minneapolis was flabbergasted. 
Everyone had heard of “E” awards from 
the military to industry for excellence in 
war production. But who had heard of 
one in reverse? No one had until Thomas 
W. Donohue, 30-year-old president and 
owner of Tomlee Tool Co., decided it was 
about time someone threw bouquets to the 
Army officers who were doing a swell job 
in cutting red tape and or amg J govern- 
ment regulations livable. So last week 
a group of Twin Cities industrialists 
awarded the Air Forces officers a ma- 
hogany plaque with a sterling silver 
plate mounting on which is inscribed 
their appreciation for businesslike meth- 


“ 














When Is a Raise? A $5 raise in pay 
put many employes of the Los An- 
geles Water and Power Department 
in a higher income bracket. About 
1,000 of them walked out in protest 
against the resultant tax increase, 
and pickets patrolled the Depart- 
ment’s main office. 





ods in getting volume production of 
precision instruments. Maj. Pendleton 
Edgar, commanding officer and former 
barnstorming pilot, took the award for 
the AAF Matériel Command. 


Global Travel Odds 

Are you going to England by air? A 
new American insurance policy will give 
you odds of 250 to 1 that you get there 
safely. Crossing by water? The odds go 
down to 167 to 1. And if you stay in Eng- 
land a month the odds are 1,000 to 1 
that you will not be injured or killed. 

About the same air rate applies to 
flights to Italy, but to Russia by the 
northern-water route the figures change 
—actuaries estimate you have about 1 
chance in 62 of not getting through with 
a whole skin. The odds are not much 
better—1 in 67—from the Pacific Coast to 
the Pacific combat zone. If you are a war 
correspondent and stay at it for a year, it 
is figured you have about 1 chance in 25 
of being injured or killed. 

Representing a new venture for Amer- 
ican insurance in a field long dominated 
by the British, largely Lloyd’s of London, 
the new personal accident-insurance pol- 
icies with world-wide coverage were. be- 
ing issued last week by two insurance 
firms: The Continental Casualty Co., 
with Parker & Co.;.of Philadelphia and 
New York, doing the underwriting: and 
policy servicing, disclosed its entry into 

















As THE WAR moves into its third year, 
your fine and faithful De Soto car fully deserves 
your practical attention. The state of its health, 
from day to day, is easy to determine... First, 
take a good, careful look at its outside finish for 
bumps, bruises and possible resulting spots of 
rust. Note the efficiency of your starter in all 
kinds of winter weather and temperatures, 
Listen carefully to your motor as it idles. When 
you get behind the wheel—is your steering 






DESOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER’ CORPORATION 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, EVERY THURSDAY, 9:00 TO 9:30 P. M., “EASTERN WAR TIME 





action smooth and easy, especially on turns 
and parking maneuvers? How about your gaso- 
line and oil consumption? De Soto cars are ex- 
tremely easy on gas and oil and yours should 
be, too. Remember...a healthy car looks right, 
feels right, handles right. The rest is largely 
lubrication, water and minor adjustments. For 
your periodical greasing and the minor adjust- 
ments that keep your De Soto in tip-top condi- 
tion, let your dealer take the full responsibility. 


WHAT Does Your De Soto Dealer Say? 


Right along with yourself, your De Soto 
dealer is your car’s best friend. He 
knows it from stem to stern and he has 
factory-engineered replacement parts 
available.. He has well-trained mechanics 
and specially designed tools. He will be 
glad to advise you and do any work you 
need. Let him check your own diag- 
nosis and make any needed adjustments. 
@ 


DESOTO WAR PRODUCTION includes 

the precision building of airplane wing sections 

—bomber fuselage nose and center sections 

—vital assemblies for anti-aircraft guns and 

- General Sherman Tanks —and a variety of 

special manufacturing services to American 
war industry. 


LET’S-ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 








here's been a big change 


@ ONE REASON why moderns wear fewer clothes is because they 
move faster than folks did in the old days. The tempo of things — 
has changed. 

But changes haven’t all been a matter of suberoiziols: In the 
case of tapered roller bearings, the new, faster-moving-age called 
for addition—addition of rollers to withstand heavier loads and 
shocks. The Tyson Heavy-Duty Bearing answered that need. 

Tyson actually added thirty percent more rollers, on the aver- 
age, size for size! This single improvement has virtually doubled 
bearing life for Tyson users. For every heavy-duty job, Tyson 
**All-Rolls” Bearings are the most advanced - .. toughest ... 
longest lived. ; 

The big pasiveinanameaeicsic today is... TYSON! 


TYSON BEARING CORPORATION, MASSILLON, OHIO. 
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the field simultaneously with that of the 


Indemnity Insurance Co. ‘of North Amer- 


ica, Both already have policies in effect. 
Though the insurance is against death 


and disability from ‘all aceidental causes, 
including the risks of war, it is primarily 
aimed at prospects for.a big postwar mar- 
ket in international air travel. Three 
kinds of protection are offered: (1) life 
insurance, (2) weekly salary indemnity, 


and (3) medical reimbursement. 
Associated Utopia 


The organized elements of just about 
the whale, ‘United States were represent- 
on, weet Gee at the long table 
in the Hotel e at Atlantic City.* 
“They were painting a picture of postwar 
utopia. The tough conferences on the 
give-and-take to achieve that goal were 
left until later. Meanwhile the conferees 


voted for these objectives: 


@ An. economy of. plenty instead of 


scarcity. 


@ An opportunity for people to have jobs 


and increasingly better. living. and 
. cational advantages. 


u- 


@ An opportunity for people to save and 


invest. 


The delegates were equally. firm in 
their opposition to: (1) mass unemploy- 
ment, (2) ruinous farm prices, (3) vio- 
lent ups and downs in business, (4). mo- 
nopolistie practices. in any field, (5) 
socialization of business, and (6) a gov- 


ernment-planned economy. 


Saturday night, after two days of 
meetings, the delegates went home. They 


-are to meet again every two months. 


Significance-—~— 


That these diverse and often conflict- 
ing groups were eager to find, and did 
find, a common ground was news ‘in it- 


self, The = mise to meet again frequent- 
a continuing to try for mutual 


ly porten 


prosperity and cooperative action against 


what the. delegates unanimously recog- 
nized as their common pene einen 


tation. 


Canol’s foie 


The blue white flame spluttered in the 
thin frigid air, and thus the. United States 


Army's controversial Canol pipeline was 


completed. without ceremony. Astride the 
Arctic Continental Divide near MacMil- 
lan Pass in the rugged MacKenzie Moun- 
tains, the lonely welder’s heat bound 
together two lengths of 4-inch oil pipe: 

one Teng 180 miles from Norman 


Wells, N 
9 Se aed on Pas, Sa 


Territories, ‘westward 
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“and the 
Zhai 


Kingpin 


He is the Bombardier in the lead 
plane of the squadron. That makes 
him different. He calls the shots for 
the rest. 

Trail along and see what eo 
... ON a precision-bombing mission 
to wipe out a Nazi war plant... 
a fight all the way, through flak and 
rocket shells, from apeaate to 
aL 
__ He's getting c ‘dove! There it is— 
the merest speck, from five mies 


Bompandiertns cab: 


has learned it by heart. 

He’s getting set. He adjusts his 
Norden Bombsight. With the auto- 
matic pilot he jockeys twenty-five 
tons of lurching plane . . . till the 
target rides smack in the hairline 
center of his sight. Then ..% 
“Bombs Away!” 

That’s the signal! Asthelead plane 
drops its bombs, the others follow 
suit. ‘The Kingpin 


im, Fire” 


of the Pinpoint Bombers 


for every plane in the squadron.... 

It all goes to show the terrific 
burden of responsibility placed on 
the Bombardier ... and the Norden 
Bombsight. — 

And it tells us what we already 
know at Victor, as we make Norden 
Bombsights for the Army.. It tells 
us that here’s a° job calling for 


piston. AbD ) 

















* Even Our 
Veteran Flyers. 





Have Acquired 
Valuable New 


Experience! 


-. Through this long war even our 

veteran technicians — both instruc- 
tors and mechanics—have acquired 
valuable new experience. 


Many thousands of flying hours 
have accumulated to the credit of 
our flight instructors. Hundreds of 
Army Aircraft assigned to our 
schools have been maintained with 
accuracy and precision ... and 
with constantly improved methods 
which come only from knowledge 
gained at the cost of thousands of 
man hours expended in our shops 
and hangars. 


This experience will greatly bene- 
fit our services to commercial and 
private flyers after the war! 


GEORGIA & 
AIR SERVICE, INC 


» 
PLAIN 2 JA 
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A eet Major About-Face for Republicans 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Wendell Willkie for four years 
has been talking in general terms of 
the necessity for international coopera- 
tion and the removal of needless trade 
barriers, so it might seem that it is 
just more of the same thing to have 
Alf M. Landon, the 1936 Republican 
candidate, suggest it is time for the 
party to reverse its traditional stand 
on tariffs. Actually, however, Landon’s 
proposal is of quite a different char- 
acter from those that Willkie has made 
and. can be properly appraised only 
if it is treated as an entirely new 
development. 

The reason this is true perhaps is 
obvious. Willkie, in spite of being the 
titular head of the party, still talks 
at, rather than for, the party—he still 
has not quite got over the tendency 
to say “you Republicans.” In con- 
sequence, when Willkie enunciates a 
policy, it is by no means certain that 
it represents party thinking or has 
widespread party support. Landon, in 
contrast, seldom talks without fairly 
extensive consultation with other party 
leaders. When he enunciates a policy, 
therefore, one may be reasonably 
certain, not that it necessarily will be 
adopted by the party, but that it at 
least has powerful party backing. His 
statement on the tariff, thus, can be 
taken as something more than the 
thinking of one individual. As such it 
is a matter of utmost importance, both 
politically and economically. 


Landon made his proposal in a 
speech devoted entirely to foreign 


trade at Kirksville, Mo., on Feb. 17. 


He emphasized that he did not want 
his remarks “to be construed as ad- 
vocating an immediate and hysterical 
abolition of all tariffs on everything,” 
for, as he said, “the world has taken a 
generation to get into the mess it is 
now in. And it is going to take more 
than one stroke of anybody’s pen ‘to 
get it out.” 

But he continued: “Let the high- 
tariff traditionalists in both parties re- 
veal how we can expand our markets 
without lowered tariff rates. Let them 
explain. how else we can compete 
after the war with a desperate Britain 

-and shrewd, horse-trading Russia. Let 
them say how the American worker, 
the American businessman, and the 
American farmer will be better off if 
we maintain our traditional tariff policy 
. «» The Republican party was founded 


StS scene immorality and 


eer 


' industries could grow quickest to ma- 


economic folly of slavery. It proceeded 
on another great truth, that in an in- 
fant nation of great resources infant 


turity under a system of reasonable 
protection from established foreign 
competition. Now .. . it must dare 
enunciate a third great truth, that 
a free and easy interexchange of 
raw materials and finished products 
among all the nations of the world 
is the quickest way to world pros- 
perity, and that world prosperity is 
the No. 1 prerequisite not only for 
American welfare but for lasting peace 
as well.” 


Those are strong words to come 
from a “good” Republican. Are they 
correct? Do we need a basic change in 
our tariff policy? 

Of course we need such a change. 
The tariff policy of this nation has 
been a major disturbing factor to the 
world economy for the past 25 years, 
or ever since we became the world’s 
principal creditor nation. Under the 
leadership of the Republicans it was 
one of the principal contributing ele- 
ments to the start of the worldwide 
depression in 1929, and under the 
leadership of the New Deal, in spite 
of Secretary Hull’s efforts, it has con- 
tinued to be a powerful force for 
international ill-will — for remember 
that through the devaluation of the 
dollar in 1933 tariffs in effect were 
raised to the highest level in our 
history. In other words, the New Deal, 
instead of correcting the errors of the 
Republicans, aggravated the underly- 
ing situation and placed those nations 
in debt to us for the purchase of goods 
under still greater financial pressure. 
In order to protect themselves, those 
nations had no alternative but to wage 
currency warfare and erect trade bar- 
riers against us. 

In the postwar period it is impera- 
tive, as Landon indicates, that these 
unbearable international pressures be 
removed. The New Deal proposes to 
try to do this by some kind of super 
foreign-exchange control and interna- 
tional lending. That will not, work, 
We must have a reversal of our tariff 
policy. Unless we are willing to take 
that step, all of.our;talk about post- , 
war international cooperation will 
prove to be just so much wasted bréath ' 
and we may just as, well forget about 
Cairo and Teheran and the Moscow: 
accord, ot afi 
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* .. (Continued from Page 66) . 
over muskeg. and mountains, and the 
other 300 miles southward and then east- 
ward from Whitehorse, Yukon, where a 
refinery is completion. In White- 
horse the- vil wail be refined into high- 
test aviation gasoline, Diesel oil, and 
motor fuel to carry the war to Japan. The 
pipeline was finished in 21 months de- 
spite a bitter Truman committee report 
' (NEwsweEEK, Dec. 6, 1943) which pointed 
toward abandonment of the project that 


started out at an estimated $25,000,000. 


cost and finally wound up at a price 
of $134,000,000. 


Tax Experts’ Gold Mine 


Consultants, Legitimate and Fake, 


Do Brisk Trade as Headaches Grow 


~ Fort Myers, Fla.—Chester Clark, 42, an un- 
employed shipbuilder in ill health, committed 
suicide because, police said, of worry over 
complicated income-tax forms. His wife said 


he had been under the impression that the. 
tax was due Feb. 15. He shot himself while 


she was away from home consulting a tax ex- 
‘pert. The tax expert said Clark owed $7.50. 


All across the nation the self-styled tax. . 


consultants rushed into business to reap 
the harvest. It came from the helpless be- 


wilderment of 50,000,000 —— 3 
payers, especially 10, 000, 000 -time — 
payers, stumped by the most confusing 


and complex tax —— ever to enter 
national law books. Cashing in on the res- 
pectability of a sm ro psi of tax con- 
sultants who always been in business, 
the incompetents, the opportunists, and 
the plain ehiselers—with here and there 
a bona fide expert—opened offices and 
hung up signs: “Tax Returns Prepared 
Here.” 

There was hardly a place where a tax 
expert could not be found: They. peered 
out from delicatessens, hot-dog and soft- 
drink stands, from currency exchanges, 
barbershops; and private homes, from 
real-estate offices, hardware stores, and 
garages. Their numbers ran into thou- 
sands. The more ambitious set up heav- 
ily staffed. organizations and advertised 
by radio and newspaper. It was big busi- 
ness. 

And the pickings were good. ‘Even 
though the government offered free tax 
advice at many internal-revenue bureaus 
and post offices, the public seemed ready 
to patronize the unofficial experts. And 
while some fees were ‘as little as $1, the 
average ran from $5 to $15 per client, a 
nationwide’ NEWSWEEK surv ob date 
= Best Some consultants ged 17 

r $100 of gross ‘income: others 
pes alf of what ney “saved” their 
clients... 


The ‘tough’ part Aidut it for the tax- 
pa ab cd the services of these con- 
is: He could not know 
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< Looking ahead with Mebeslot — 





FOR TOP EFFICIENCY 


THIS GREAT MODERN 
MEDICAL CENTER 


INSTALLS K&M INSULATION 





The keynote in the planning and choice of equipment for this remarkable new 
hospital and training center is efficiency. When the designers applied that word 
to heat saving and insulation, they chose asbestos products by K&M. 


The K&M Insulation that went into this modern 22-story skyscraper included 
more than a quarter-million feet of 
“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia 
_and Duplex Woolfelt. K&M 85% 
: Magnesia Pipe Covering and Blocks 
provided the necessary high insu- 
_ lating efficiency on boilers, breech- 
- ings, heaters, ducts and_ storage 
tanks in the power plant, while 
K&M Duplex Woolfelt answered 
_ all requirements for hot and cold 
water service lines throughout 


the building. 


This is another noteworthy ex- 
ample of the preference shown by 
forward-looking engineers for the 
proven insulating properties of 
K&M Asbestos and Magnesia prod- 
ucts. It is a preference that is mak- 
ing -possible the conservation of 
tremendous amounts of heat and 
fuel in many of our largest war 
industries—as well as in the power 
plants of the ships in our vastly ex- 
panded Navy and merchant marine. 




























The production of heat insulations 
by K&M has grown to record 
proportions. And with this 
increased production, re- 
search has marched side by 
side to assure you of finer and 
finer products and service. 


* * get 
Nature made asbestos; *® 
Keasbey. & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 


has made it serve mankind . . - since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


’ COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


| Our ‘Ambler plants proudly fly the Army-Navy “E” flag—an honor 
* awarded K&M employees “for outstanding production of war materials.” 


_ 
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WHAT MAKES AN ACE? 


An ace is judged by the number of enemy planes he 
downs. * By that standard the Allison engine rates 


high. * In four years of service on every 


active front, more enemy aircraft have 
been knocked out by Allison- 
powered fighters than by 

any other American 

pays in perfection 


of performance. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG iL VO7¢ 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS | DIVISION OF 


POWERED BY ALLISON: 
P-38—Lightning ¢ P-39—Airacobra « P-4o—Warhawk « A-36 and P-51—Mustang 
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more rapid the buying and selling in the world 
and the more numerous the market places, the more 
jobs there are. 
What are the prospects for jobs under this formula? 
Better than ever before! 


Because we have a mew facility, a mew tool, a mew tech- 


nique for creating more market places and a faster rate of 
buying and selling . . . Air Transportation. 


No spot on earth—however isolated by land or water 
barriers—is inaccessible to the airplane. It brings together 
buyer and seller of vastly different culture, creed and clime 
—ttaders who may never have met but for the vast high- 
way of the air along which traffic has now begun to move. 
Thus, a commerce and trade wholly new to the world is 
set in motion. 


To America this means that air links will eventually 











DS. ne thd 


join nearly every sizeable populated place in the nation 
and the world to create vast new markets and new indus- 
tries to serve them. 


Jobs for millions will spring up in the wake of Air 
Transportation . . . just as employment flourished in 
widely varied fields under the stimulus of steam power, 
electricity, the motor car. 


What this country needs, the Airlines of the United 
States are going to help provide in large measure . . . new 
markets, new industries, new opportunities . . . JOBS! 


w» » » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they’re ready. Ait Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


“tHe AIRLINES oF THE UNITED STATES 


CEADING THE WORLD IN AER TRANSPORT 
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Alan Ford, Eli’s Slip 


periest Eel, 


Isn’t Slowed by Stiff Navy Program 


Bob Kiphuth never won a swimming 
letter. He didn’t go to college. But let- 
tered or not, he’s one of the country’s 
best teachers of natation. 

He was Olympic coach at Amsterdam, 
Los Angeles, and Berlin. For 27 years, 
he has been Yale’s first and only coach. 
His well-balanced Blue teams always 
have been of the collegiate best, but this 
season Kiphuth has his most shining in- 
dividual star in a freckled-faced young- 
ster by the name of Alan Ford. 


Rusty: Only 20 years old, Ford has 
had a precocious swimming history. At 
Mercersburg Academy two years ago, the 
close-cropped, rusty-haired youth equaled 
Johnny Weissmuller’s free-style 100-yard 
world record of 51 seconds, set when 
Ford was 8. Last year, as his last frosh 
achievement, he set a new mark for the 
century: 50.7 seconds in Yale’s Payne 
Whitney pool at New Haven, Conn. This 
Jan. 29, he lowered his time in the home 
pond to an amazing 50.1, and that per- 
formance is proudly listed on the Yale 
swimming program as_ world, 
American, intercollegiate, Yale 
pool, and Yale record. 

Ford’s closest rival for 100- 
yard honors is the native Hawai- 
ian Bill Smith, now a Great 
Lakes seaman (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
24). Smith recently crawled the 
distance in an unofficial 50 sec- 
onds flat as the anchor man of a 
Great Lakes relay. When Ford 
and Smith meet (contingent on 
Navy permission) on March 31 
in the National AAU champion- 
ships at Ann Arbor, Mich., it 
will be the century swim of the 
century. 


Bullet: Like Bill Smith, the 
Yale champion is not a native of 
the States, but was born in Pan- 
ama. Ford’s father is a Canal 
maintenance engineer. The boy’s 
parents couldn’t swim, but they 
decided their son, born within 
easy reach of two oceans, would. 
At 6, after two years of training, 
the lad won his first race. As a 
prize his father gave him a candy 
bar, which he promptly un- 
wrapped and ate. . 

Growing up. to buck-toothed, 
freckled-faced young manhood, 
Ford copied the’style of a local 
swimmer, Eddie Wood, and par- 
ticipated in many of the meets 
held by the Red White and Blue 
Swimming Club of Balboa. 
When he was 15—in 1938—he' 
entered his first big-time com- 


petition, in Ecuador. That, too, was the 
first time he really became interested in 
swimming. He showed, placed, and won 
in three Ecuadorian years and met Coach 
Mike Peppe of Ohio State, the pint-sized 
creator of aquatic giants, who told him 
“he ought to go to the States.” Peppe 
recommended Mercersburg. 

-At the Pennsylvania prep school— 
kindergarten for many a great swimmer— 
Ford achieved national prominence under 
the hand of Coach Johnny Miller, who 
uses a candy method himself. Miller 
feeds his swimmers extra-energy honey. 
In a national meet two years ago, Ford 
journeyed to Yale to swim under Mercers- 
burg colors. Kiphuth spied the kid in ex- 
tremely droopy “tights.” 

“Good Lord, son,” Kiphuth exclaimed. 
“You're not going to swim in those, are 
you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Kiphuth dug up a pair of silver trunks 
for the boy. Thereupon Ford, in Lane 5, 
beat Yale’s captain, Howie Johnson, in 
the 220-yard free style. Since then Ford 
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has worn the same trunks in champion- 
ships and when “really going for a rec- 
ord.” His subsequent record-breaking per- 
formances, oddly enough, have been 
made in Lane 5. “Not that I’m supersti- 
tious,” he explains, “but it’s just like the 
eoterhinent fishes in Balboa. They're all 
identical, but one is more like home.” 

The flying fish became an Eli eel in 
July 1942 so that he could “get the 
best” in engineering education. Under 
Kiphuth’s special training—foot hobbles to 
develop arms, mirrors for form checkups, 
etc.—Ford shaved seconds from his times. 
He built his 5-foot-9 frame to a solid 165 
pounds, mostly in the chest, arms, and 
calves. His major fault is the negotiation 
of turns. He had a “floating cartilage” 
in his knee corrected by operation, but he 
still “fluffs” turns badly. 

Since mid-1943, he has been doubly a 
Blue—Yale and Navy—in the V-12 pro- 
gram. Next week, he starts his second 
junior semester. His Navy schedule is a 
tough one: early rising, physical train- 
ing, accelerated study. He cut his two 
hours of practice to one by so crowding 
his routine that he has to “get dressed 
in a hurry and run for the chow line.” 

But his rushing on land hasn’t slowed 
his knottage in water. On the day he 
set the 100-yard record he sprinted five 
blocks to get to the pool on time because 
he had been to a late movie with a room- 
mate. Other than the Navy, Ford 
has no future plans, He wants 
tin-fish action with the sub- 
marines, but thereafter: “I wish 
I knew what my pare are go- 


. ing to be. That’s the $64 ques- 
tion.” 
The General’s Squash 


This year the hottest athlete 
on the West Coast is neither a 
name amateur nor a professional. 
He is the rugged, prematurely 
gray general who bosses the 
Fourth Fighter Command at 
Oakland, Calif. 

Brig. Gen. Russell E. Randall 
has had a distinguished military 
career. Graduated from West 
Point in 1925, he has won a com- 
mendation, the Bolivian Order 
of the Condor, and the Air Medal 
with Oak Leaf Cluster for rescue 
and good-will flights over Pan 
America. The. 5-foot-9, 150- 
pounder also has been active in 
handball, tennis, and aquaplan- 
ing. A natural southpaw, he took 
up squash rackets ten years ago 
and found it to his left-handed 
liking. 

Six months ago, during a tour 
of ‘duty in Panama, General 
Randall gained a reputation as 

- the outstanding player on the 
Isthmus. 

Since assignment to Oakland 
last. December, the 42-year-old 
general has had the local squash 
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GALLANT CAPTAIN and 


CREW deliver the goods 


—bring vital cargo safe 
to port, despite gaping 
torpedo hole..... 


B* EVERY law of common sense, 
the United Fruit Company liner 
“Cape Neddick” should be-lying. at 
the bottom of the ocean, 850 miles 
off Africa! 


Yet today, thanks to the skill of 
her Captain, the determination and 
courage of her crew, and her sturdy 
construction, she is safe in an Amer- 
ican drydock, preparing to run the 
sea gauntlet again. 


Spotted by Lurking U-Boat 
When a Nazi torpedo ripped a 
twenty b en day holeinherside - 
one dark night, the ship seemed 
doomed. She settled by the head 
until the hole was completely under 
water and the forward decks were 
flooded. To save his men, the Cap- 
tain immediately ordered them over 
the side. 

But the “Cape Neddick”—a 
staunch, modern ship, built by 
Bethlehem Steel, was not licked yet. 
Despite the terrific damage, she re- 
mained seaworthy. Captain Stark 


‘decided there was a chance to save 


her. He megaphoned his men to 
“stand by’, and called for a volun- 
teer engine room crew. 


Crew and Cargo Saved 
In an incredibly short time five vol- 
unteers had the engines running, 
and the Captain zigzagged his crip- 
pled ship away from the danger 
zone. At daybreak he returned and 
picked up the rest of the crew and 
the lifeboats. Eventually, after emer- 
gency repairs in a sheltered harbor, 
Captain Stark delivered his precious 
cargo of locomotives, tanks, 'and- 


other military supplies at a South’ 


~ Great White Fleet wf | 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Let's all BACK THE ATTACK... Buy exta WAR BONDS! 












Captain Harry E. Stark, Master S.S. 
CAPE NEDDICK, was recently award- 
ed the Merchant Marine Distinguished 
Service Medal by order of the President. 
The Captain, and the Chief Officer and 
Chief Engineer of the “Cape Neddick”’ 
have also been awarded Medals by the 
United Fruit Company for meritorious 
service at sea, beyond the call of duty. 





African port. He then sailed his ship 
home, clear across the ocean. 


= >t 


When — can be spared, and 
the United Fruit Company’s Great 


White Fleet once more pursues’ 


peacetime trade between the Amer- 
icas, men and ships like those who 
figured in this gallant “incident” 
aboard the S.S. Cape Neddick, will 
play a vital part in rebuilding to- 
morrow’s seaborne commerce in 
the Western World. 
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situation well in hand. Invited to the 
Olympic Club of San Francisco by Art 
Tudury, a club ace, General Randall beat 
his host.. Then, on Jan. 26, he -con- 


é quered Big Bill Tilden, in five fast games, 


istinguished by cagey maneuvering and 
e. The 
ex-king of rackets puffed: “I'd have to 
work a lot to be able to give General 
Randall a good argument.” Four days 
later Lt. Cmdr.:Gene Tunney of the 
Navy was maneuvered into the line of 
the general's fire. The airman blasted a 
victory of 15-5, 7-15, 15-8, and 15-8. 

So far General Randall has been _beat- 
en only by an unabashed captain, Marion 
Kellogg of Detroit. Last week, the gen- 
eral took off on a confidential mission, and 
squash enthusiasts scheduled another 
match for him. The next time Brig. Gen. 
Russell E. Randall zooms down Los An- 
geles way, he'll meet Tommy Milton, a 
top player from Detroit. 


Bummy’s Rush 


In the Madison Square Garden ring, 
whence he was banished “for life” more 
than three years ago by the New York 


_ State Athletic Commission, Al (Bummy) 


Davis last Friday scored the most sen- 
sational knockout of his boxing career. 
The Brooklyn belter, making his Garden 
debut in a reinstatement comeback from 
the fouling of Fritzie Zivic (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 25, 1940), nailed the 4-to-1 favorite 
Bob Montgomery with a series of savage 
lefts and sent the never-downed-before 
ex-lightweight champior to the canvas in 
1:08 of the first round. A crowd of 17,- 
654 went home much earlier than they 
had expected, since The Wonderful Lit- 
tle Character thus perpetrated the short- 
est main-event bout in the history of the 
Garden. 
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A father 


looks at his son 


p> iT WAS PEOPLE, working for 

Victory, that won Strom- 

berg-Carlson the Army- 
Navy “E”. .. To these men and 
women, and to our men in the Armed 
Forces, we have a responsibility. We 
must assure them good jobs when 
peace comes... We must plan ahead 
today. That. is the important reason 
for planning fine radios for you... 
the reason for all: postwar planning. 








“GoopBYE Jounny ... When you wake up, I'll be gone... 


“And all the things I’ve planned for you will have to wait . . . the games we 


were going to go to . . . the books we were going to read . . . the music we were 
going to discover together . . . 


“Til make up for them some day, Son . . . They’re my unfinished business . . .” 
% * ° 


Some pay when families are together again, you'll‘want to give your 
children advantages they’re missing today. 


You may consider buying a fine radio to bring great music into your home. 
If you do, may we suggest that you listen to a Stromberg-Carlson. 


For into this instrument will go the skill of half a century . . . the skill that 
made Stromberg-Carlson famous in the world of music. 


Into it will go the magic of FM radio at its best . . . and many revolutionary 
wartime developments. 


If you want your children to know the inspiration of great music in all its 
greatness, plan to have them hear it through the postwar Stromberg-Carlson. 
Until then, buy War Bonds to speed that happy day. 





IN RADIOS, TELEPHONES, SOUND EQUIPMENT... 
THERE IS NOTHING FINER THAN A 


STROMBERG- CARLSON 


A HALF-CENTURY OF FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


© 1944, st CARLSON COMPANY, ER, N.Ve 
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On the Go Joe 


Betlande-g sukdsee eons’ and pol iin 2 
that the boys in Alaska were lonesome 
for a familiar face, Joe E. Brown took: . 


himself and his big grin to them in Feb- 
ruary of 1941, He gh et: until April and 
played 132 performances all over Alaska 
and the Aleutians—the first Hollywood 
star to face the barren wastes and wretch- 
ed weather. 


For Joe that Alaskan ‘trip was all the 


prompting he needed to go on another 
junket—to the South and Southwest Pa- 


cific in January of 1942. That. trip lasted © 


four months and took him everywhere it 
was possible to get an actor who didn’t 
care about the weather or the jungle but 
who was hell-bent on cracking a joke 
for every man in uniform he co d reach. 
There is.even a “Joé E. Brown Hill” out 
there—so named because the homely little 
comedian insisted on giving a show for 
four men who were out on the hill on 
patrol. 

But being the first entertainment big- 
shot to go to Alaska and the South Pacific 
still wasn’t good enough—especially after 
his 25-year-old son Capt. Don E. Brown 
was killed in an Army bomber crash in 
California on Oct. 8, 1942. On Nov. 5, 
1943, Joe was off again—this time to be 
the first to hit the heat and filth of India 
and the desolation of China. He got 

“Delhi belly” (a form of dysentery) and 
he greeted Tommy Harmon when the 
flyer walked out of Jap-controlled China. 

“We are now at the very end of the line 
and can go no farther,” he wrote his wife. 
“We have done a number of shows in 


China, all to small groups but oh so badly. 


in need of entertainment. We are the 
very first to have come into China and 
these kids surely show their apprecia- 
tion.” 

From India, Joe wrote: “The kids have 
just gone nuts and have eaten up every 
try for a laugh. Day before yesterday we 
landed on an 800-foot strip in Piper Cub 
planes and did a show on the strip way 
up (3,000 feet) in the mountains. You 
should have seen that picture. We then 
were driven 14 miles in 3 hours and 40 
minutes to do another show. Our night 
show was done with three. bulbs on the 
planks and the lights of two jeeps. Noth- 
ing seems to hurt the laughs.” 

“Did a show yesterday at a hospital,” 
he wrote three days later, “and they had 


brought one-half of the men out on cots 


and wheel chairs. Gee, a cold chill went 
up and down my spine as those boys lay 
there and laughed. The reaction to that 
one show paid me for any and. all discom- 
forts of the trip.” Christmas in India “was 
just about the busiest day I have spent 
in a long time.” 

Iran, Iraq, Arabia, Egypt, “Italy, and 
Morocco followed India—202 shows in all. 
But last week Joe was back in New York. 
In mileage and diligence, he had done as 


EN TERTAIND MENT 


Joe Brown brought aks to the remotest island eutpests in the South Pacific ‘e% 





Acme photos 


. -. and was the first American entertainer to go into the China-Burma-India theater* 


much for America’s fighting men as any 
other entertainer. The 51-year-old Brown, 
a solid citizen and member of the Los 
Angeles City Playground wae Recreation 
Commission, talked : seriously and anne, 
ly to countless interviewers. Elmer the 
Great and Alibi Ike were conspicuously. 
absent as the citizen entertainer said: 
“You here at home can't realize the insa- 
tiable appetite of our boys for entertain- 
ment—and clean entertainment is far more 


acceptable than dirt.” (In November, 
India: “E 


Brown wrote his wife 
yee bp = been I have been 
mented. e for 

ances, and you know. "like 





Although the USO sponsored Joe's tripy pep ‘TS Tad 


* says Joe, because his f 


quiz show Stop or Go, w 


he paid his own expenses. Traveling with 

him were his adopted son, Capt. Mike 

Frankovich, former UCLA football star, 

and Harry Barris, mjpeg ges ga who 

—along with a couple of other characters 

named Al Rinker and Bing Crosby—used 
to be one of the Three Rhythm Boys. 

There will be no more tine fo for a while, 

y “insists on 

eating.” So, after a dinner at the White 


House last week, the: comedian headed 


for Hollywood-to doa picture and a radio 
ill pre- 
miére next month, 
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mountain distillery comes - 


e ° 66 e 99 
this finer ‘mountain rum 








Available in both Gold Label and White Label. 86 Preef. Write for free recipe booklet. 
Address Dept. N-2, National Distiliers Products Cerp., P.O. Box 12, Wall St. Station, N.Y. 
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SCIENCE 


Light on Chicks 
' Sixty per cent of chick mortality occurs 








* within the first sixteen days after hatch- 


ing. Last week it was disclosed that Dr. 
Harvey C. Rentschler of the Westing- 
house Lamp Division Research Labora- 
tories had reduced chick deaths 68 per 
cent by disinfecting the air in poultry 
hatcheries with ultraviolet lamps. The 
germ-killing rays overcome the infectious 
organisms that cause the respiratory dis- 
eases to which many fowls succumb. 

At the same time, vitamin-D-producing 


‘wave lengths generated by the lamps, 


though small in number, have stepped up 
the growing time of young birds from 
eight weeks to five. This saves the price of 
2% pounds of feed and brightens the 
chance of more chicken dinners on a 
meat-rationed nation’s tables. 


Bypaths of Hypnotism 


ticed-.in.noxious..cells by baninreyed 


gn has made an attempt to explore 
the obscure bypaths. His hypothesis is 
ingenious, is completely unproved, but 
raises some provocative speculations. 


What Is Hypnosis? Salter’s theory is 
that in the conditioned reflex lies-“the 
essence of hypnosis.” He cites the Pavlov 
experiments with dogs, in which hungry 
animals are fed meat immediately after 
the ringing of a bell and later produce 
a flow of saliva at the sound of the bell 
alone. Salter states ex cathedra that hyp- 
nosis is “based on associative reflexes 
which use words [instead of Pavlov’s 
bell] as triggers of automatic reactions.” 
By such a “conditioning process” the 
patient is placed under control and be- 
comes “a splendid hypnotic subject”— 
apparently ripe for Salter’s own sug- 
gestive therapy for correcting neurotic 
disturbances of personality. : 

In the author's opinion, the subject 
plays an important part in successful 
hypnosis. Throwing out “the fallacy . . . 
that hypnotism is only applicable to fools 
and weaklings,” Salter believes that the 
better the intelligence, the better the 
subject. 

The second half of the book concerns 
the “uninvestigated area” of autohyp- 
nosis—the “ability to induce upon one’s 
self the trance of sleep hypnosis, together 








Jobs must be ready for our fighting men the day 


‘this war is over—not months later. 


That demands planning—now. 

Who’s going to do it? The government will 
do some. Business is making an earnest effort 
to provide millions of immediate postwar jobs. 

But much of it has to come from you. You are 


‘ the person who must start the plans that will 


lead to the building of that new home, apart- 
ment, store—or other building you want after 
the war. Architects and engineers are ready now 
to work with you—to work your ideas into 
blueprints so construction can start the day 
this war ends. 

And you can do more. If your community 
needs a new school, hospital or any public 
building, call the need for planning it now to 
the attention of your school, hospital and public 
authorities. 


Fen eS V7, SUGGESTS 


WINDOWS + DOORS - ROOF DECK - FLOOR BECK - METAL SIDING - AND OTHER BUILDING PRODUCTS 





-are fighting your battles, you are 


Dept. NW-2 « 2270 East Grand Blvd. 


Don’t underestimate the job-building power 
of a single plan. A school of hospital can pro- 
vide many months of work—both on and off the 
site—for the boys who return to your com- 
munity. Even one small home makes the equiva- 
lent of a year’s work for two men. Multiply 
that by the number of new homes needed in 
your community and you can see the huge 
potential of jobs in home building. 

Start those plans now. It’s one 
practical, concrete way youcan show ap 
the boys at the front that while they . GfGe 


working for their welfare. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 


¢ . Detroit 11, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant at Oakland, California 


A POSTWAR 
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Back the attack with let- 
ters, too. Write him the 
news daily—keep him 
in touch with home. 

Let the ruby-topped 
Wearever Zenith pen help you. It’s a sleek, 
smooth writing beauty. If your dealer is 
out of stock, please bear with him—re- 
member, service men come first these days. 
DAVID KAHN, Inc. (established 1896) 
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with such of its phenomena as may be de- 
sired.” Salter tells his patient, who is 
wide-awake and who has previously been 
developed into as “good a hypnotic sub- 
ject as possible,” that if he wishes, he 
can put himself into a trance. The sub- 
ject can then give himself suggestions 
“exactly as I would give them and with 
the same effect, if not better.” 

Through use of autohypnosis, Salter 
claims success in cases of stuttering, nail 
biting, insomnia, and smoking. In associa- 
tion with Dr: William Henry Gardiner, he 
also claims to have trained “three physi- 
cally and mentally healthy adults of 
superior intelligence to remain completely 
insensitive to pain and the sounds of gun 
fire in a waking state.” This anesthesia 
(which the psychologist recommends for 
soldiers in battle and civilians under 
bombing) the subjects were conditioned 
to turn on and off “by themselves . . . at 
will . . . in ten seconds.” 


Hypnotist: A short man of slight build, 
just under 30, Salter has none of the 
physical power popularly associated with 
a hypnotist. His small, dark, deep-set 
eyes hide behind thick, horn-rimmed 
glasses. His hands are small and dead 
white in contrast to his ruddy coun- 
tenance. When speaking, he uses flutter- 
ing gestures. 

Salter estimates that in the past two 
years he has treated between 200: and 
250 cases by hypnosis. The minimum fee 
for consultation in the artificial sub-twi- 
light of his comfortably furnished con- 
sultation room in a Park Avenue office 
is $25 an hour. The average case is about 
ready for discharge after ten treatments. 
Unless the odds are stacked against him 
(such as unfortunate circumstances in the 
patient’s environment) the psychologist 
claims success in nineteen out of twenty 
cases. Especially good results have been 
had with alcoholics, male homosexuals, 
and people troubled with “general shy- 
ness.” Salter says he has encountered no 
opposition from medical doctors (his only 
degree is bachelor of science from New 
York University). In fact, he claims, 
many patients’ are referred to him by 
doctors and he has treated fifteen MD’s. 

For more than a year now, Salter has 
been trying to persuade military authori- 
ties to use autohypnosis, on the theory 
that such treatment will render as many 
as 20 to 25 per cent of the armed forces 
fear-free in battle. (WHat Is Hypnosis? 
By Andrew Salter, 87 pages. Richard R. 
Smith. $2.) 


My Anthropological Day 


At the 718th meeting of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Washington last week, 
the guest of honor, a tall woman in a 
black dinner dress, fumbled with her 
petit-point bag and demurred: “I’m not 
a scientist . . . I don't know anything 
about science.” Then in her best “My 
Day” manner, Eleanor Roosevelt gave 
the members of the scholarly and select 
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, : International 
Wonder: This new General Electric 
motor has 3 horsepower, in spite of 
its tiny size, and operates at the rec- 
ord-breaking speed of 120,000 revo- 
lutions per minute.. Developed by 
F. A. Baumann, left, and D. H. Ware, 
it will be used for grinding and drill- 
ing essential parts of airplanes and 
other war equipment. ~ 
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(100 members) society an informal slant 
on her trip to the Antipodes. 


Natives: The kinky-haired South Pa- 
cific aborigines earned her gratitude for 
their kindness to the American wounded. 
When Mrs. Roosevelt’s native guide in 
New Zealand suggested that she be 
greeted in the Maori manner, “that led 
to that picture” (the rubbing-nose pose). 
The President’s wife assured her audience 
that under her much-publicized grass skirt, 
she “really had perfectly good clothes.” 


Americans: Our troops get on well 
with New Zealanders with one differ- 
ence: The Yank is “freer in contact with 
the ladies.” When an American meets a 
pretty girl, he taps her on the shoulder 
and says: “Angel, what heaven did you 
drop from?” The New Zealand lads do 
not use that approach. 


Adjustment: Expressing concern over 
“our boys” who haven’t seen a white 
woman in eighteen months or more, Mrs. 
Roosevelt hoped more nurses, Red Cross 
workers, and Wacs would be sent to the 
Pacific area. 

In the question period, Mrs. Roosevelt 
agreed to answer anything of a non- 
scientific nature. The anthropologists 
were stumped. Finally one queried: 
“What happens to the natives under 
bombing?” Because they do not antici- 
pate the attack, Mrs. Roosevelt explained, 
“they, react much as children do.” 





Southern Giant! 


Robot? Man from Mars? No, this is the fast-grow- 
ing paper giant that sprang from the fertile soil of 
America’s mighty Southland. 

Like many another industry, the pulp and paper 
business has found that the modern South is a great 
growing-place for industrial giants. 

Richly endowed by Nature with an abundance of 
raw materials and natural resources, the Southland is 
the place for imaginative developments of every kind. 

Pioneers with vision find here a favorable climate 
...a plentiful supply of power...efficient, intelligent 


labor...and dependable, economical transportation 
—the Southérn Railway System. 


Today, the Southern Railway and the territory it 
serves have joined hands to speed the coming day 


of final Victory. 


Tomorrow, after the war, they will continue to 
work together... helping to build a richer, greater 
Southland... sharing proudly in the development of 
more Giants of industry, agriculture and commerce. 


Look Ahead— Look South! 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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‘but we get the reverse . 
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RELIGION 


British Divorce Boom 

To British Christian leaders, the soar- 
ing divorce rate was a sign of alarming 
moral decay. The day the Most Rev. 
Bernard W. Griffin was installed as Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, he had called the divorce courts a 
“menace to the stability of the family 
and the nation” (Newsweek, Jan. 31). 
And a few days later, the Right Rev. 
Henry Wilson, Anglican Bishop of 
Chelmsford, stormed in his Diocesan 





‘Chronicle: “Morals in the sexual sense 


are getting worse and worse . . . One of 
the most sickening features in the di- 
vorce lists is the large proportion of 
titled ple whose names disgrace the 
rolecsdteler catalogue. We might have ex- 

ed a decent example of these people, 
. . The root 
trouble is the widespread abandonment 
of the Christian religion.” 

On the increased divorce rate, at least, 
the churchmen were obviously’ currect. 
The high courts in London were swamped 
with cases. In 1948 divorces numbered 
9,450—almost 2,000 more than the pre- 
ceding year and far above the prewar 
figure. And in order to dispose of all 3,396 
cases on the books by the time the court 
term ended at Easter the judges would 
have to handle 280 cases per week. 

Last fortnight the government took a 
hand. A bill for the appointment of 
three more high court judges to deal. pri- 
marily with divorce cases was sent to the 
House of Lords. If it passes as expected 
(it went through Commons unopposed), 
it will ease the current pressure on Lon- 


*. don courts. And since the increase will 


permit judges to work on a circuit through 
the provinces, instead of all defended 
cases having to be brought to London, 
contestants’ costs will be reduced some 
25 per cent below the present average 
of £40 ($160) per divorce. 

But many a Briton questioned the 
soundness of the churchmen’s argument 
of wartime immorality. Instead, they said 
the nub of the matter lay in two major 
changes of recent years: 

@ Until 1937, adultery was the only legal 
ground for divorce. In that year a new 
act added insanity, desertion, life impris- 
onment, and extreme cruelty to the list. 
@ Since 1942 the armed forces have 
been operating a “Services Divorce De- 
partment,” through which thousands of 
enlisted men and women below the rank 
of sergeant have been able to get di- 
vorces for fees totaling about 25 ($20). 
The great majority of these cases date 
back to prewar marital troubles among 
ple who couldn’t afford divorces, yet 
ad incomes too high for a “poor per- 
son’s” divorce—available if weekly salary 
is under $8 ($16 if there are many chil- 
dren). To do the job, the department 
ars five full-time consulting lawyers 
and a staff of 70. 
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MOVIES 


Ghosts in Good Faith 


Based on Dorothy Macardle’s popular 
thriller, “The Uninvited,” Paramount’s 
movie of the same name harries a group 
of pleasant people with two ectoplasmic 
visitors. Unlike most fictional ghosts, 
these two do not materialize in the end 
into the phony poltergeists of a charlatan, 
a conveniently mad scientist, or the local 
Peck’s bad boy. Refreshingly, these ghosts 
are ghosts, and the fact that you don’t 
believe in them won't prevent your tem- 
perature from sagging to subnormal at 
the proper moments. 

When a young Londoner (Ray Mil- 
land) and his sister (Ruth Hussey) in- 
nocently buy a handsome haunted villa 
on the Cornish coast, the “uninvited” are 
comparatively inactive. True, there are 
such minor disturbances as an occasional 
and unexplainable whiff of mimosa; the 
sounds of inconsolable weeping in the 
dead of me and always the physical 
presence of a chilling evil. But when a 
young girl (Gail Russell), the daughter 
of the villa’s previous owners, visits the 
Londoners, it is terrifyingly apparent that 
the pent-up malignity within the house 
is directed solely and furiously against 
her. 

Under Lewis Allen’s direction the 
Dodie Smith-Frank Partos adaptation is 
convincing enough on its own terms to 
provide a superior and satisfying shock- 
er. A good part of the film’s effectiveness 
derives from a cast that includes Donald 
Crisp, Alan Napier, and Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, who celebrates her first featured 
screen role by portraying, with apparent 
relish, the mad owner of a rest home for 
mental cases. The surprise of “The Un- 
invited,” however, is the assured, ap- 
pealing performance of Gail Russell, an 
attractive youngster recently recruited 
from the Santa Monica High School and 
hitherto limited to minor bits. 


Predicament, D. C. 


Although Paramount’s “Standing Room 
Only” bubbles up in the wake of “The 
More the Merrier” and “Government 
Girl,” wartime Washington still is, and 
probably will be for the duration, a lush 
pasture for horse laughs. Approached in 
a relaxed frame of mind by the escapist 
moviegoer, this latest report on Bedlam- 
on-the-Potomac should pay off with more 
chuckles than there are inches in several 
yards of red tape. 

This time the out-of-town innocents 
lost in a city temporarily bankrupt in 
sleeping space, servants, and civic sanity 
are Fred MacMurray, as a young busi- 
ness executive who seeks permission to 
convert a toy factory into an essential 
industry, and .Paulette Goddard, as his 
self-elected secre who tags along 
in a love-induced haze and naturally 
overlooks the little matter of hotel reser- 
vations. The problem of room and board 








MAD AS A BULL. 


when they won't let you in with your pipe? . 


Try BOND STREETW— the blen 
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d that meets the 


INDOOR TEST 


Light up a pipeful of BOND 
STREET and youre welcome 
wherever you go. That smooth, 
rich aroma speaks of custom 
blending . .. pleases everybody 
.-+ leaves no stale tobacco odors 
in the room. BOND STREET con- 
tains a rare aromatic tobacco 


never before used in any popu- 
lar priced blend. 

Every cooling puff of mellow 
Bonp STREET is bite-free...and 
genuinely aromatic. Doesn't 
lose its flavor. 

Buy a pack and try Bonp 
STREET ... today! 


BUY BONDS...then BOND STREET 


POCKET PACKAGE 


Convenient folding 
Pecket Peuch—10¢ 
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LONGINES 


THE WORLDS MOST HONORED WATCH 


She Meiled f Wie Scan 
Of WOH flils 


i is the Longines Watch of Ruth Row- 
land Nichols, the earliest to be licensed 
of women pilots actively flying today. 
The Longines Watch was presented to her 
when she broke the women’s altitude rec- 
ord in 1931 and since then it has been with 
her on all her major flights. ¢ Ruth Nichols 
is the only woman ever to have held all 
three maximum international feminine avi- 
ation records for altitude, speed and dis- 
tance. Now national director of Relief 
Wings Inc., she was cited by the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs as one of three women 
pee who contributed most to aviation. 

Longines is proud that the dean of wom- 
en fliers, like so many other famous 
aviators, relies on Longines Watches for 
the serious business of piloting an airplane. 

*From documents in our files 

Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., New York, 
Montreal, Geneva; also makers of the Wittnauer 
Watch, a companion product of unusual merit. 


WINNER OF 10 WORLD'S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
AND 28 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 
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It might not have been another Casablanca, but Bogart was back 


is neatly solved, however, when the sec- 
retary answers the “couple-wanted” ad- 
vertisement of a harried householder 
stuck with the domestic chores while his 
Napoleonic wife is winning the war as a 
major in a woman’s army. 

MacMurray breezes through with the 
most spontaneous clowning of his career. 
Similarly, Roland Young as the major’s 
husband is delightful in one of the best 
roles to come his way in a long time. For 
the rest, Edward Arnold, Ann Revere, 
Porter Hall, and Clarence Kolb catch the 
antic spirit of the occasion, and Sidney 
Lanfield stages this Predicament, D. C., 
with a flip appreciation of nonsense. 


Long, Long Passage 


A little more than a year ago Warner 
Brothers hit a jackpot by timing “Casa- 
blanca” with the North African cam- 
paign. Once again crossing its corpora- 
tive fingers, they delayed the release of 
“Passage to Marseille” with the idea of 
cashing in on Allied landings in France 
(Periscope, Nov. 1, 1948). 

Either the Warners have grown im- 
patient, or it is later than we think— 
though neither guess has anything to do 
with the entertainment value of the 
document currently released. “Mar- 
seille” has “Casablanca’s” director, Mi- 
chael Curtiz, and four of its most im- 
portant players-Humphrey Bogart, Pe- 
ter Lorre, Claude Rains, and Sidney 
Greenstreet. Unfortunately, the compari- 
son stops with those credits, and com- 
parable good intentions. 

While a superior thriller for any ex- 
hibitor’s box office, “Marseille” is only a 
second cousin to “Casablanca.” This time 
the articulate Warners have something 
important to say about the Free French 


and the unconquerable spirit of France, 
and they say it with a round-house 
swing at the glass jaws of Fascists, quis- 
lings, and Pétain-appeasers. They also 
say it at great length, with far too many 
words, and after a remarkably awkward 
fashion. 

In the beginning you see one Matrac 
(Bogart) as a Free French flier bomb- 
ing Germany from an English base and 
cae from his homeward course to 
drop a letter to his wife (Michele Mor- 
gan) in occupied France. Next you see 
an American journalist (John Loder) 
who visits the base in search of a story 
and hears in flashback how Captain 
Freycinet (Rains), bound on a freighter 
from New Caledonia to France, picked 
up Matrac and four other French con- 
victs from Devil’s Island. 

Aboard ship a flashback within this 
original flashback explains why these 
five men were sent to the tropic purga- 
tory and how they escaped to fight for 
France. Still another flashback recounts 
Matrac’s crusade as the editor of a liberal 
French newspaper at Munich-time and 
why he was framed on a murder charge. 
Then back to the rescuing freighter with 
a patriotic captain (Victor Francen) 
changing course from captured Marseille 
to England. And then, finally, back to the 
beginning and to Matrac’s return from 
his last flight over Germany. 

The best things about “Passage to 
Marseille” are that Bogart is back again 
in a specially tailored Bogart role, that 
his supporting cast—including Philip 
Dorn, Helmut Dantine, and George To- 
bias—is as good as they come, and that 
the melodrama—between _ speeches—is 
guaranteed to raise your hackles. The 
slip lies somewhere between the cup and 
too much. lip. 





If your children 
go to school 


This chart will interest you 
and them. While the accident 
frequency rate rises to a peak 
at the seventh grade, it is of 
utmost importance that they 
learn safe habits during their 
early school life. Safety is 
mostimportantin every grade. 


STUDENT ACCIDENTS BY GRADE 
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Gas rationing hasn’t 
ended this risk 


You are using your car less but still 

you run the risk of accidents and 

damage suits. Take a case like this 

where a pedestrian suddenly steps 

from behind a parked car. If you 

were the oncoming driver, could 

ou stop in time? Of course you 

rh should a your automobile lia- 
bility insurance in force. 


..-bills for new quarters if fire forces you out of 4 


your home. Bills for repairing or rebuilding. : When is sand better than 


Bills for refurnishing. water to put out a fire? 
..-bills for food, fuel and other necessities if 
a disabling accident stops you from working 
and earning. And your hospital, doctor and 
Why did father have to pay 

more than you? 
Insurance used to cost more in his day. Fires 
and accidents were more frequent then in 


nursing bills, too! 

..-bills for replacing jewelry, silverware, cloth- 
proportion to the number of people insured. 
In recent years insurance companies, through. 


ing, furs and other valuables that burglars or 
anyone else may steal. 
All these and many more of the costs of mis- 
fortune—bills that otherwise would fall entirely 
inspections and educational work: on safety 
standards, have encouraged safer building— 
safer for life and safer from fire. Insurance 
rates have come down accordingly. 


PARKED CARS a 
\ 


WW 


PEDESTRIAN K 


Wall help you 
pay those bills 


This is important, no matter how much 
fire insurance you have. Water tends 
to spread oil and gasoline fires. Use 
sand. Also keep a foam type’ fire-ex- 
tinguisher handy. 


Pig ro 4 SAR TRONIN ANT saepiecAe  ox eS 
SS a ea nee ene a ceed = _— 


SSthaisoaton 


upon you—can be provided for by carrying 
Hartford Insurance. : 


= 





What is the “package” idea of protection? 


Today’s trend in insurance is to. “package” more complete 
protection in fewer policies—frequently at lower cost. For 





instance, the Hartford Comprehensive Personal Liability 

Policy ends your worries about damage claims and lawsuits 

resulting from accidents on your home premises, or due to 

your ownership of dogs or horses, or participation in sports 
such as hunting, fishing, 
cycling, or golf, or caused 
by other personal activities. 
It likewise covers your wife 
and minor children, and 
other relatives under 21 liv- 
ing with you. 


Don’t let this risk wreck your business 


The worker who steals often shows 
great ingenuity in concealing the 
fact. As a result, before the loss is 
discovered it may be so large as to 
bankrupt his employer. Wise busi- 
ness men avoid this risk. They pro- 
tect themselves through “blanket” 
Fidelity. Bonds, covering all em- 
ployees, 





What does this symbol 
promise you? 

The Hartford stag on an insurance policy is 

your guarantee of ample financial resources 

to pay losses. Since 1810, disasters, conflag- 

rations, depressions and wars have tested 


Hartford strength—and proved its impregna- 
bility. Let the Hartford agent in your com- 








munity or your insurance broker put the stag 


on guard for you. 


HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurancé, 




















ART. 
The Incredible Arp 


Hans Arp is one of the most important 
modern artists, yet in this country one of 
the least known. The bulbous, amorphous 
forms of his paintings and sculptures 
have influenced better-known artists, like 
the Spaniard Joan Miro, and have found 
their way into commercial art. Yet the 
Arp exhibition currently at Art of This 
Century, Peggy Guggenheim’s gallery 
in New York, is our first in ten years. 

Arp, now in Switzerland, was one of 
the founders of the debunking, anarchis- 
tic movement known as dadaism (the 
name was picked at random from a 
French dictionary ). Later, along with the 
other dadaists, he was “promoted” 
surrealist. Yet his work has remained un- 
changed through the years. It is not 
surrealist, surreally, since he is interested 
not in probing the subconscious but sim- 
ply in making shapes and forms. It is 
dadaistic, however, in the sense that Arp 
decries art that imitates nature: “Certain 
artists have found it sickening,” he says, 
“to feed art eternally with still lives, 
landscapes, and nudes.” 

Like clouds, many of the 26 Arp items 





now on view seem on the verge of form- 
ing into recognizable objects. For exam- 
ple, one wood relief (pieces of wood 
mounted on a painted panel—a form Arp 
invented) is called: “Object placed on 
three planes like writing.” The three ob- 
jects, however, suggest nothing so much 
as papa, mama, maa baby out for a Sun- 
day stroll. 

Yet others are derived from real forms. 
“Overturned shoe with two heels under 
a black vault” can be identified as such, 
except that the black vault looks more 
like a French telephone. Completely ab- 
stract is “Mutilated and Stateless,” a 
sculpture modeled out of old French 
newspapers. (The title is from a story in 
the papers about an unfortunate soldier.) 

Arp, a pink-cheeked, German-looking 
Alsatian, hates the Germans so much 
that he calls himself Jean instead of Hans. 


In 1920 he, the painter Max Ernst, and 


the painter-poet Baargeld gave a joint 
exhibit in Cologne. It was held in a 
small glass-enclosed court accessible only 
from the lavatory of a nearby café. A 
little girl dressed in religious costume 
stood in the center, reciting shocking 
poems. In the corner there was an aquar- 
ium full of red fluid, with an alarm clock 
at the bottom, a lock of hair floating on 


» 
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top, and a carefully carved wooden arm 

icki g up. Ernst had a wooden object 
with a hatchet attached so that onlookers 
could chop it down if they felt like it. 
They did. The place was pretty well 
broken up by the public and a protest 
of obscenity was Sede ed with the police. 

Between wars io and his wife, So- 
phie, also an artist, lived comparatively 
quietly in Meudon, outside Paris, in a 
modern house which they had helped 
build. It had a studio for each and a gar- 
den full of Arp’s sculpture. When France 
fell they fled south and finally to Switz- 
erland. In Zurich. one night Arp’s wife 
was sleeping in a room with a charcoal 
stove. She was found dead the next morn- 
ing asphyxiated by carbon monoxide. 

Crushed by her death, Arp was unable 
to work for a long time. According to lat- 
est word, however, he is recovering, has 
begun to work again, and the story that 
he entered a monastery is not true. 


Add Hitler Worries 


Swedish report from Berlin: Hitler, 
would-be artist, has ordered colored pho- 
tographs made of all Germany’s histori- 
cal paintings, in case the originals are 
destroyed by war. 





Surrealistic dadaism: Jean (né Hans) Arp’s “Shell—Head” 











Art of This Century—Peggy ee 


Arp forms: “Mutilated and Stateless” and “Overturned shoe: “with two heels ‘under a black vault” 











THAT SELL 
SURRENDER 


C-r-a-s-h! The shell explodes in 

mid-air... . and a shower of 

leaflets flutters down upon a sur- 

prised enemy. They tell a story of 

certain defeat . . . promise safe conduct, 

food and medicine to those who surrender. 

Effective? Authorities state that 80% of 

the Axis prisoners taken in North Africa 

and Sicily admitted they were influenced 
to surrender by Allied propagandh. 

This bloodless warfare is being waged by 

the Office of War Information in collab- 

oration with the Army, and at their out- 


posts all over the world this propaganda — 


literature is being produced on Davidson 
Dual Duplicators. They were chosen by the 
O.W.I. for their speed, versatility, sim- 
plicity of operation, and dependability even 
under adverse conditions. 

Remember . . . the Davidson is the dupli- 
cator that reproduces from offset plates, 
type, electrotypes, and rubber plates, per- 
mitting you to select the method best suited 
to each job. And only a Davidson can give 
you all this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1022-60 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 


This FREE booklet tells the com- 

* plete story of the Davidson and 
includes samples of its work. 
Get your copy today. 


PRODUCE IT ON A 
@ 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
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Down the assembly lines roll the great 
M4 tanks . . . 30 tons of grim and 
deadly destructive power headed for 
the Axis . . . 30-ton mechanical mon- 
sters, mass-produced by the most ad- 
vanced methods known to industry. 


On M4 assembly lines Sxap-ons are 
on the job . . . helping speed hand- 
tool -operations on many critical as- 
semblies . . . meeting every require- 
ment for flexibility, precision, power. 


In tank arsenals as in every impor- 
tant aviation plant. ..in vast shipyards 
and in victory geared industry through- 
out America, Snap-on tools are play- 
ing an important part. The 3,000 tools 
in the Snap-on line are distributed 
direct to users through 35 factory 
branches located in key production 
centers throughout the United States 
and Canada. Write for catalog and 
address of the nearest branch. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
8072B 28th Avenue ©® -« Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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EDUCATION 
Pacific School 


Behind the Army and Marine fighting 
men in the Marshalls invasion came a 
handful of naval and Marine officers, 
wielding a different kind of weapon. 
Kwajalein was the first prewar Japanese 
territory conquered by American forces 
in this war. And upon it the group of 
officers was to establish the first wartime 
naval government of civil affairs in Ameri- 
can history—a job so vital that upon its 
success or failure might depend the 
whole future course of our Pacific diplo- 
macy. 

By last week the reason the Navy had 
set up its own civil governing authority 
had become clear. Basically it was this: 
From the start of Pacific warfare the 


United States had determined eventually 


to make the Japanese mandated islands 
a part of its strategic defensive network. 
Since it would be chiefly an American 
affair, the area would fall outside the 
jurisdiction of the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment; moreover, the isl&nds would be 
used principally as naval and air bases, 
and hence should logically be adminis- 
tered by the Navy rather than by the 
Army. 

The Navy had to start from scratch. 
For one thing, its only military govern- 
ment experience was a peacetime admin- 
istration of Guam, Samoa, and, for a 
short time, the Virgin Islands. For an- 
other, the Army’s already established 
School of Military Government at Char- 
lottesville, Va. (NEwswEeExk, May 10, 
1943) was not entirely suitable: its pro- 
gram has dealt chiefly with lands and 
peoples relatively similar to us—whereas 








'* Newsweek, Fesruary 28, 1944 
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the Navy had to think in terms of island 
areas and uncivilized tribesmen. The an- 
swer for the Navy lay in its own School 
of Military Government and Adminis- 
tration at Columbia University in New 
York. 

In August 1942, a section (class) of 
26 carefully selected men, most of them 
commissioned as ensigns or lieutenants 
directly out of civilian life (later classes 
were largely drawn from naval, Marine, 
and Coast Guard personnel), began what 
the school’s director, Prof. Schuler Wal- 
lace, describes as “one of the most inten- 
sive courses ever given at any university.” 
The average student age was in the late 
30s; the men were chosen for high intel- 
ligence and—in most cases—for previous 
business or professional experience in the 
Far East. The course was so tough that 
a special rule was issued forebidding them 
to study after midnight. - 

Some examples of what they learned: 
@ Working together in teams of about 
half a dozen, just as they will work to- 
gether in _actual administration, each 
member of the team studies to become 
an expert in one or two branches of mil- 
itary government—military administra- 
tion and law, finance, public health, press 
relations, etc. Besides getting enough 
training for a good understanding of 
each other’s fields, all get courses in geog- 
raphy, anthropology, local religion, cus- 
toms, traditions, and so on? Columbia 
professors and other specialists give all 
courses. 

@ The major language project is collocni- 
al Malay, Melanesian pidgin English, 
and Japanese. There also are refresher 
courses in all major tongues. Because the — 
method of teaching centers on spoken 
rather than written study and is speeded 








— Associated Press 
School Behind Battlelines: As war in Italy inched northward toward Rome, 
a Naples classroom reopened with a Catholic priest’s prayer 
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= (70 pounds of fighting man with 
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= 74 TONS OF BACCAHCE 


Nearly 1 5,000 pounds of baggage go overseas with every Yank, 
to make him a better fighting man, and a safer fighting man. 


Stowed on board are his outfits of clothing, designed espe- 
cially for the particular tasks ahead of him; his weapons, the 
best in the world; drugs to guard his health and save his life; 
food to sustain and nourish him under any conditions; equip- 
ment to shelter and assist him in the field. Nothing is denied 
him that will increase his fighting chance. 


Norden Bombsights Multiply these tons of varied equipment by millions of men to 
Cire of cametienen te tian teen | conceiye the staggering procurement job involved, with its 
are enabling Burroughs to produce and deliver / . 

5 Seoees Saeten Pamdighibes-oanof be aoc: tremendous volume of necessary figure work. The speed and 
Precise instruments used in modern warfare. \, accuracy essential to this and similar vital wartime figuring 
New figuring and accounting machines are also = ¥ k in i thousands of Burroughs addin 
being produced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, tasks are bei & P rovided by 8 Ings 
Government and other enterprises whose calculating and accounting machines serving war ei 


needs are approved by the War Production Board. government agencies and the armed services. 
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THE GREEKS never had a word for it, nor did anyone else, until 
old Archimedes came along and invented the “Archimedian 
Screw” —a device for raising water. 


To Archimedes then, back around 250 B.C, America is 
indebted for the screw principle which is helping build war 
materiel. 


The Detroit Tap & Tool Company is also indebted to Archi- 
medes —for its business revolves around the principle of the 
“Archimedes’ screw.” It is a debt which we feel can only be 
repaid by creating Taps and Tools which in their quality and 
accuracy are a tribute to a great Mathematician and Inventor. 


The Detroit Tap & Tool Company pledges its support to the 
Four Freedoms of Business— Free Enterprise ... Free Competi- 
tion ... Private Initiative ... Opportunity for Labor. These are 
the bases for peace of mind for all when days of Peace come. 






Send for your free copy of “Threads of Destiny,” a new 
booklet tracing the development of the machine screw 
thread. Please make your request on your company letterhead. 





8432 BUTLER AVENUE e¢ DETROIT, MICH. 


LET’S ALL KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK —Buy More Bonds 


GROUND TAPS * GROUND THREAD HOBS « THREAD GAGES * SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 
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up into daily classes, most graduates can 
“communicate” in at least four languages. 

But last week officers administerin 
the Marshalls under Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of the Pa- 
cific Fleet and military governor of ter- 
ritories wrested from the Japanese Em- 
pire, were overcoming snags no college 
course could present. In the Gilbert Is- 
lands, for example, paying native labor 
in food didn’t work; non-working natives 
also were fed generously by American 
troops. Hence in the Marshalls native 
workers get the United States currency 
with an Hawaiian overprint. With it they 
can buy from the Americans things like 
metal-tipped fishing spears, lines, nets, 
hooks, and black trade tobacco. 


Bomb for the Colleges 


The 223 American colleges and uni- 
versities offering Army Specialized 
Training programs were jolted into a 
state of genuine alarm last week. In an 
abrupt change of mind, the War De- 
partment announced that the ASTP 
would be cut to the bone—from the 
present 145,000 soldier-students to 35,- 
000 by April 1. To educators the shock 
lay in the fact that only two weeks ago 
the Army promised a gradual tapering 
off of the program, to 125,000 by April. 

Behind the new turn was a crucial 
slowdown in the draft. Chiefly because 
of local boards’ reluctance to induct pre- 


Pearl Harbor fathers, the Army was still. 


200,000 behind its year-end goal of 
7,700,000. To help make up the defi- 
ciency, orders had gone out for recombing 
of deferments of farmers—particularly the 
1,000,000 deferments of farm workers 
who are not fathers (see page 64). 

The ASTP curb fitted into this picture 
of manpower economy. Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson said the program 
would be curtailed for reasons of “mili- 
tary necessity’—which the War Depart- 
ment explained as the “increasing tempo 
of offensive operations, together with 
mounting casualties demanding immedi- 
ate replacements in the field” and, of 
course, the draft lag. The slash will leave 
at the college level only the 30,000 in 
advanced courses in medicine, dentistry, 
or engineering, and the 5,000 pre-induc- 
tion students (mostly 1 17- ear-olds). Of 
the 110,000 men relea 80,000 will 
go into the Army Ground Forces, the 
rest overseas. 

How hard the change would hit the 
colleges was made plain by Dr. George 
F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education: the effect would 
be “very serious,” especially for schools 
with no women students and no Navy 
training-program contracts. President 
Harold Dodds of Princeton noted some- 
what sharply that colleges “had been led 
to believe that the program was of ut- 
most importance.” 

At the week end, no Army move to ease 
the blow to higher education was - 
coming. 
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Soap Shocker 


The New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs last week denounced 
soap operas as “reeking in so many cases 
with gush, gore, and gutter morals.” 
This was no surprise to the radio indus- 
try—network program departments are 
used to such attacks. But NBC execu- 
tives were shocked when, in the Feb. 15 
issue of the New York newspaper PM, 
they read that one of their own vice 
presidents, Clarence L. Menser, had said 
during a television round table that soap 
opera is a “lot of damn drivel written by 

ople who can’t write good dramatic 
stuff.” PM quoted Menser as adding: 
“We catch hell for it.” 

Menser did not deny that he had 
made the statement, but he modified his 

osition somewhat the next day in a 
etter to PM: “What I am reported as 
saying certainly does not properly rep- 
resent my attitude or my thinking toward 
daytime drama. The interpretation of 
anything I said as a condemnation of 
daytime serials or their authors is cer- 
tainly unfortunate.” 

NBC airs an average of more than 
twenty soap operas a day—all sponsored. 


Quick Drama 


A good many listeners have long sus- 
pected that it didn’t take much time to 
throw together some of the stuff called 
“drama” on radio programs. Proof is now 
offered in the form of a show called Dead- 
line Dramas, which airs at 12 midnight 
(EWT) on Sundays over the Blue net- 
work. It consists of three seven-minute 
playlets, just about as well tumed out as a 
radio drama is likely to be. Yet each skit 
is plotted, cast, directed, rehearsed, and 
sound-effected in-just two minutes. 

The show is run by Bob White, a 40- 
year-old ex-stock actor, ex-movie writer, 
and ex-radio scripter. He has two women 
assistants: Joan Banks, a blond ingenue 
and soap-opera veteran; and Elsie Mae 
Gordon, who plays character parts and 
can be heard earlier Sunday night on the 
Fred Allen show. These * ths stand on 
their toes on the stage in a Blue network 
studio (with a sparse studio audience 
because of the late hour) and listen close- 
ly while the announcer reads a twenty- 
word “situation” submitted by a listener, 
who gets a $25 War Bond for his trouble. 
None of the performers has heard the 
situation before the show. When the situ- 
ation is read, they tear back to a sound- 
proof booth on the back of the stage and 
a big clock starts ticking off the seconds. 

Inside the booth, through a glass win- 
dow, the studio audience can see White 
thinking, talking, and gesticulating to his 
cast, who concentrate so hard they have 
to cover their -eyes with their hands. A 
sound-effects man, literally equipped for 
anything, listens in through earphones 
and makes frenzied preparations, Finally 
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“The people of the United States 
have studied the case of Pfc. Clark 
Brent, who is at the front in Europe. 
They decided that the allotment 
being given his wife, Grace Brent, 
. his son, Bobby Brent, and daughter, 
' Susan Brent, shall be reduced one- 
fourth, effective immediately...” 


H, SO YOU’RE ALL EXCITED? Unfair to 
reduce fighting men’s pay, you say? 
You are doing it. 

Not by giving them fewer dollars, of 
course. You wouldn’t do that. Oh no... 

But Grace Brent and thousands like 
her are finding that her allotment— 
those few precious dollars—buys less 
every month. What’s the difference how 
you cut those dollars? 

You are outbidding Grace Brent. Go 
ahead and pay more than ceiling prices 
for your groceries. You'll get them. She 
won’t. 

There’s only so much warm underwear 
in this country that will fit Bobby and 
Susan Brent. Do you need it? You can 
outbid her for it. It’s yours. 

Spend all you can. Point out the mis- 
takes our Government price control agen- 
cies have made. Get yourself a string of 
black markets. Kick about taxes. Keep 
doing these things, and eventually you 
can so reduce the value of Grace Brent’s 
allotment that she can’t get by at all. 
And we hope you meet Pfc. Clark Brent 
face to face when he returns. 
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Joan Banks, Bob White, and Elsie Mae Gordon do some fast plotting while sound-man Brock listens (left); the result is a seven- 
minute ad-libbed sketch (Ed Pola, producer, indicates how much time is left) 


the two minutes are up, the three drama- 
, tists stagger up to the microphone, and 
the play is on. It’s usually not bad—by 
soap-opera standards. 

Situations usually read something like 
this: “Seeking refuge in the wax museum, 
she was startled to see the dummy next 
to her move”; or “He turned on the flash- 
light and saw his first holdup victim— 
his own mother.” 

The wax-museum plot was among those 
used last Sunday. White set the scene in 
Coney Island and made up a story about 
a timid man hiding from his wife among 
the wax models. He met a policewoman 
using the same spot as a vantage point to 
watch for pickpockets. After a lot of dia- 
logue the policewoman persuaded the 
husband to rejoin his wife (whom he 
married by mail—he didn’t know she had 
eight children). The clincher: as he re- 
joined his wife, the harried husband 
turned to the policewoman and said: “By 
the way, here’s your watch.” White later 
admitted (proudly) that he thought this 
line up on the spur of the moment. 

White scorns any such piffle as “basic 
plots” and denies that he has anything 
in his' mind before he hears the situation. 
“The explanation is simple,” he said after 
last week’s broadcast. “I have a hack 
mind. I’ve written 1,500 radio scripts, but 
you could throw them all into the river 
and never miss them. I conceive the char- 
acters on the way back to the booth 
and make up the plot as I talk.” 

The program, White says, grew out of 
a parlor game and was first heard on 
KFWB, Hollywood, with White playing 
all the parts. For six months in 1940 and 
1941 it was broadcast by NBC but went 
off because in those days no sponsor was 
willing to risk his money on a show 
where nobody, not even the producer, 
knew what was going to happen. But one 
of the advertisers (Arrid deodorant) who 
auditioned it then remembered it through 
the intervening three years. Unexpected- 
ly, that sponsor called White in last De- 
cember and put the show back on the air. 
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Dream of Freedom 


Nestor Kerjanian, a shabby little Ar- 
menian who, so it seemed, had spent a 
lifetime as a refugee, nurtured himself on 
a dream of Liberty Street, a mean thor- 
oughfare in Brooklyn where his brother 
had his home. Red tape ensnarled Nes- 
tor. He was destined never to get to 
Liberty Street. Instead, he was doomed 
to be executed as a murderer in the 
tropical capital of Santa Rosa in Central 
America, the victim of his own dream. 

Kerjanian was not the only refugee in 
mythical Santa Rosa. There were also 
the beautiful Austrian Baroness Marie- 
Té, her Uncle Konrad, and her little 
brother Bubi. And there were Siegfried 
Stumpf, a German, and several others 
of less importance. These too wanted to 
get to America, which was to them, as 
to all democratic dreamers, still the land 
of liberty. They might sometime have 
got there, if there had not also been War- 
field Harrington, United States Minister. 

This solid, aristocratic, pompous, well- 
groomed representative of the State De- 
partment did not like Jews or foreigners. 
He was, at heart, a Fascist. Because he 
was the American Minister he held 
power. None could move northward from 
Santa Rosa without his consent. He sel- 
dom consented. 

These characters and this situation 
have furnished I. V. Morris with the 
material for as movingly significant a 
novel of one important aspect of the 
present world upheaval as we are likely 
to read in a long time. 

The author is the son of a diplomat. 
His own early life was a continual trek 
from one country to another. This back- 
ground, plus an abiding love for de- 
mocracy, has enabled him to take Marie- 
Té, Minister Harrington, his assistant 
John Camberly, and the others caught in 
the backwater of a Central American 





capital and construct therefrom a novel 
that is topical and important. 

As a writer he is able to capture the 
color and humor of Santa Rosa as well 
as the inner thoughts and hidden feel- 
ings of his harried, hopeful characters. 
Excitement runs through each page of 
his novel, but even more important is 
the fact that these people come alive and 
may even be unforgettable. (LIBERTY 
STREET. By I. V. Morris. 280 pages. 
Harper. $2.50.) 


Don Quixote Again 


In the group of distinguished refugees 
driven to this country by the war in Eu- 
rope, one in particular had cause for bit- 
terness. He was Ramon J. Sender, Spanish 
writer and revolutionist. In the Spanish 
civil war he fought forthe republic, only 
to be thrown out of the country because 
he was anti-Communist. At the same time 
he was so hated by the Fascists that they 
killed his wife and brother. 

Now a professor at Amherst, where he 
lectures on Spanish literature, Sender has 
written “Chronicle of Dawn,” the utterly 
charming story of a little boy growing up 
in an ancient town in Spain. 

Pepe, 10%4—possessed an imagination 
and an ego equaled only by Salvador 
Dali’s in his account of himself as a 
child. As the son of the town nobleman, 
Pepe lived in a beautiful rambling old 
house of balustrades and inner courts, 
populated with numerous servants and 
brothers and sisters whom he’ ignored 
with truly admirable dignity. In his 
eleventh year he was motivated by two 
powerful forces—his father’s unaccount- 
able desire that he study and pass his 
examination and his own consuming love 
for Valentina, the notary’s daughter. 

Valentina was his own age, always 
acquiesced in his wildest plans, and was 
the only person whose grandiose idea of 
Pepe’s importance matched Pepe’s own. 
In appreciation he loved her passionately. 
He wrote her many poems, long mean- 
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This machine presses cubic miles of natural gas in its: —_ gas engines, refrigeration equipment, liquid meters and 
palm and hurls it down an oil well. This puts pressure other equipment handle and process oil’s versatile liq- 
on the relaxed sands from which oil has already been uids and gases from oil field to consumer. 


taken; it “ squeezes ” extra barrels of the precious stuff Worthington supplies more of more kinds of ma- 


into the cavities of neighboring wells. chines to petroleum industries than any other firm. So 
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At hame, fuel oil is not thé only commodity 
brought to_you with the aid of Worthington 
machines. Switch on the light! — Worthington 
Diesel engines and steam generating equip- 
ment help produce the electricity that flows to 
-the bulb. Turn the faucet! — big Worthington 

jumps send water to the tap. Another glimpse of 

‘orthington at work behind the home and war 
production fronis, 
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Worthington on the Pipelines Werthington at the Refineries Worthington at the Deck Werthingten and the Flying Fort 


Keeping oil moving through pipelines © Here, crude oil is cracked at various Worthington not only builds feedwater _—It takes vast quantities of coke, made 
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“Okay. Cut sound —line 46. Get that 
crowd out of the mud—give it more 
highs. Water splash still too anemic — 

» _ give it the old elbow, boy. Let’s cut out 
the weaving —get on the beam and leave 
us face it.” 

These compelling remarks were made 
by Nila Mack while directing a rehearsal 
in a CBS studio of Let’s Pretend (Sat. 
11:05 to 11:30 am. EWT). The lan- 
guage is neither Indo-Iranian, Basic 
English, nor double-talk. It’s word code 
used by radio program producers. 

In the mud—insuficient tone volume. 

Give it more highs—raise the pitch. 

The old elbow—the sound effects op- 

erator must produce more volume. 

Weaving—actor moving voice away 

from microphone (as in ducking a 

punch). 

On beam—the “live” side of the mi- 

crophone where sound is picked up for 

transmission with maximum clarity. 

Leave us face it—speak directly into 

the microphone. 

Leave us take a further peek into 
this dream world: 


Beard —an error in perform- 
ance; more often, words mis- 
. read by an actor. (See fluff). 

Cliff-hanger— a serial play 
geared to a high pitch of ex- 
citement. 

Dead air—a failure of trans- 
mission, or a deliberate silence. 
Fluff—a mistake in speaking. 
Mike Hog—a performer who just nat- 
urally nudges fellow performers 
away from the microphone so that he 
may be heard. 


' Lock-Jaw—an affliction ascribed to 
tired or lifeless singers. 


Segue—a transition from one musical 
number to another; a blending of dis- 
similar elements. (Call it ség-we or 
ség-way, not seg-you). 

Woodshed—a severe rehearsal. 
Sponsor—an acute, far-sighted, ex- 
tremely intelligent business man 
aware of the results accruable from 
radio broadcasting, especially over 


CBS (advt.). 























































To this day you can mention a coconut 
to the oldtimers at WQAM (the CBS affili- 
ate in Miami) and you'll get a faintly rue- 
ful chuckle....It seems that back in ’25 
the head of the Chamber of Commerce 
heard it was zero in the North, and he 
decided to test the ability of this new- 
fangled curiosity called “radio” in an at- 
tempt to prove to the North that Miami 
was balmy, or come-at-once.WQAM was 
community-minded then, too, so on 
WQAM he offered, to all who would 
write the C. of C., a genuine coconut, 
plucked from a living, smiling Southern- 
hospitality coco palm in Miami. 

Well, it took 30 girls to pack them, 
two express cars to carry them—some as 
far as listeners in Canada. For years he 
never looked a coconut cake in the face, 
and WQAM never embarked on a fresh 
civic venture without expecting a pow- 
erful response. 


One of our alumni now in service, 
voluble as a radio transmitter, though 
inanimate as a tenpenny nail, is in fact 
the old CBS transmitter from 
Wayne, N. J. It is now serving the 
United Nations Radio Station at 
Algiers in sending daily hope and 
practical instruction to the peo- 
ples of the captive and freed na- 
tions. When Eisenhower and his 
boys established themselves in 
North Africa, the OWI bought the 
50,000-watt transmitter, took it 
apart, moved it to Algiers; then 
they got R. Morris Pierce, chief engineer 
of station WGAR (CBS affiliate in Cleve- 
land) to come over and set it up. The 
underground hears it clearly, 
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Ramon Sender: Pepe the rebel grew up 


ingless. rhymes made magnificent and 
haunting by Pepe’s confidence in them. 
Sueh stanzas as: 


All by the garden fishpond 
Bend down your face to see 
It will be you, it will not be you 
And a fish in every tree. 
’Twas you,-’twas you 
That made the reeds so bold 
I knew, I knew 
Because you shook with cold. 


Pepe got into many Tom Sawyerish 
scrapes with his father, but “Chronicle of 
Dawn” is not a child’s book. Its charm is 
the perfect characterization of Pepe and 
his family and the writer’s nostalgic de- 
scription of old Spain. 

e clue to Pepe’s character can be 
found in Sender himself. Before he was 
20 he had run away.from home, been im- 
prisoned, and organized two revolts 
against the Spanish monarchy. In 1941 
he had not changed. He wrote about 
himself: “They tell me I was born in 
1902. I do not believe it. My impres- 
sion is that I have lived always.” And 
so on—a grown-up Pepe building and 
conquering windmills with a total lack 
of humor. (CHRONICLE oF Dawn. By 
Ramon J. Sender. 201 pages, Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50.) 


Little Joe 


osé Juan de Dios Leonardo Sando- 
illa was his name, but everyone in the 
tiny New Mexico village where he lived 
and suffered and sang called him Little 
Joe. “Joe was the right size for around 
here,” says the teller of his tale, “con- 
sidering what you eat in these villages to 
make you grow and hold you together. 
Joe was just the right size for beans.” 
Little Joe was born on a very cold 
night while his father was in jail. No- 
body in the village held it against the 
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father that he was a murderer. For Joe’s 
father was-a beloved man who played 
the guitar beautifully and- sang better 
than anyone else. But after he escaped 
from jail he had to run away, and Joe 
never knew him except as a legend of the 
village. 

Little Joe’s mother wasted away after 
that and died. He didn’t love his Aunt 
Luz, who never let him forget what a bad 
man she thought his father had been. The 
boy turned for comradeship to useless old 
Cornelio, whom everyone except. Aunt 
Luz and Uncle Julian trusted and loved. 

In telling his moving story, Robert 
Bright gives us one of the most compas- 
sionate bits of American folklore that has 
come along in a long while. He tells the 
story not only of Little Joe but of the 
forgotten, almost feudal Spanish-Ameri- 
can town where none of the inhabitants 
knew anything of the outside world. He 
tells of rich Rafael, the storekeeper, who 
keeps the people in debt to him. He tells 
of Rafael’s lush daughter Lupita, who 
wants Little Joe, and of the girl Mela, 
who gets him. 

Little Joe, too, kills his man. His fa- 
ther’s killing was done in a fit of anger; 
his comes as the climax of his young, 
meager life. He has to kill. His people 
understand. They keep the secret with the 
loyalty of all simple people everywhere. 

There probably is no moral to Bright’s 
story. But if you must seek one it un- 
doubtedly is that, after Little Joe goes 
away to the war and dies on a distant 
strand, even the unlettered, half-starved 
people of Little Joe’s village realize why 
he had to join up. It is a matter of 
elemental justice and decency. That’s 
why they never surrendered Little Joe’s 
father and why they never told on Little 
Joe. (THE Lire anp Deatu or LITTLE 
Jor. By Robert Bright. 216 pages. Dou- 
bleday, Doran. $2.) 




















































Bright and daughter: Joe was bean-size 








ES, that’s the certified record of 

the average increase in gaso- 
line mileage when 1094 individual 
motorists changed to Macmillan 
RING-FREE Motor Oil in their 
own cars. Increases as high as 10% 
were not uncommon. 

These certified Road Tests, from 
all parts of the country, prove that 
RING-FREE reduces motor fric- 
tion fast — delivers more actual 
power to your rear wheels —helps 
overcome the excessive internal 
motor friction which automotive 





engineers claim wastes as much as 
50% of the power created by your 
gasoline. 

By reducing friction RING-FREE 
reduces waste — gives more miles 
per gasoline gallon — cuts down 
motor wear—prolongs motor life. 

But those are not the only advan- 
tages of Macmillan RING - FREE 
Motor Oil — it removes carbon 
while you drive. Start today getting 
the benefits of RING-FREE! Keep 
on using RING-FREE to get all 
the benefits, 2// the time. 


MACMILLAN 


RING-FREE 


MOTOR O}L 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


50 W. 50th St., New York 20 » 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 * 530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 


Copyright 1944, Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 
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They Must Keep Going 


America’s automobiles, trucks, busses 


and other motor vehicles must be kept 


on the road, to carry war workers and 
transport vital war materiel. , 
Auburn Spark Plugs are serving in 


many of these cars, delivering the utmost — 


in power with the greatest economy in 
the use of gasoline—as they have done 
for more than 34 years. 


Ask your dealer or mechanic for 
AUBURN SPARK PLUGS 


AUBURN SPARK PLUG CO., Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 


CANADA Ridgctown, Ontario 








The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
It Took Time to Make It. 


Use Care—Don't Break It 
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Straus With One S_» 


An advertising man, used to promoting 
such items as soap, tobacco, and perfume, 
finds that his daughter has fallen in love 
with an unknown composer. So, to speed 
their marriage, the father publicizes the 
composer until he and his new opera be- 
come an overnight success. But once fa- 
mous, the composer no longer wishes to 
marry the girl, The father thereupon 
high-pressures his daughter into becom- 
ing a sensational prima donna—who pro- 
ceeds to find that she no longer has any 
use for the composer. Disgusted, the fa- 
ther drops them both back into obscurity, 
where they wind up in a small café, he 
as the piano player, she as the singer. 
This time it’s love. Clinch. Finale. 

Date that before the turn of the cen- 
tury, set it to three-quarter time, and it’s 
Oscar Straus’s new operetta, “Do-Si-Do.” 
Nobody has seen it yet, because the 
Viennese composer wrote it only last 
summer, but listeners to WOR-Mutual’s 
Treasure Hour of Song last week heard 
Licia Albanese, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, sing the world premiére of “Hand- 
some Is as Handsome Does,” the new 
work’s potential hit song. For NEwswEEk, 
Straus himself sketched “Do-Si-Do’s” plot, 


which Edward - Eager adapted from . 


Louis Verneuil’s French play. 

Judging by “Handsome Is,” the oper- 
etta is in the composer’s typical lilting 
waltz style. Whether it will become an 
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operetta standby like Straus’s eternally 
famous “Waltz Dream” and “Chocolate 
Soldier” is a question for the future. But 
like most creators Straus nearly always. 
thinks his latest child is his best. 

Now 738, the Other Straus (spelled 
with one s and no relation to Richard, Jo- 
hann Sr., or Johann Jr.) knows his own 
style and sticks with it. He cannot, he ex- 
plains, use a modern hotcha libretto— 
“my music is so three-quarter and Euro- 
pean.” When he first came to this coun- 
try in the middle 20s, he remembers, he 
met George Gershwin. “He wanted to 
know how to write waltzes, and I how to 
write in his style.” The result was an 
evening at Gershwin’s apartment—during 
which Straus composed Straus and Gersh- 
win composed Gershwin. 

Viennese-born, Straus started out to 
become a serious composer and studied 
in Germany with Max Bruch. Noticing 
that his pupil couldn’t keep waltz time 
out of his music, Bruch made him promise 
not to compose operettas and threatened 
never to speak to him again if he did. 
“I didn’t keep my promise,” says Straus, 
“but he kept his.” 

When Straus first began writing his 
operettas (there are now more than 45), 
he wrote in a satiric style which appealed 
more to the sophisticated than to the gen- 
eral public. Then, observing the smash 
success of “The Waltz Dream” in 1907 
and “The Chocolate Soldier” in 1908, 
he drew a sage conclusion. “It’s no good,” 
he thought then—and still thinks now, 
“to write just for intellectuals.” 


Oscar Straus thinks his youngest, “Do-Si-Do,” is his best 
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Who can buy’ lypewriters 


* 


... Ant who cant / 


...now that Smith-Corona is resuming limited typewriter production. 


“Enough Smith-Corona made rifles,” said 
the Army last November . . . you may have 
seen the news releases with their flattering 
comments on the fine job done in making the 
Army M1903-A3 rifle. So Smith-Corona now 
returns to making fine typewriters. 


Lend-Lease comes next on the list of those 
to receive a share of these new typewriters— 
with several thousand machines scheduled 
for delivery to our allies all over the globe. 
They, too, need machines badly and must be 
supplied by American production. 


This brings us to the normal user—the Amer- 
ican Secretary. We know many of you need 
new machines. But it may still be some time 
before we can take care of your orders. Ra- 
tioning restrictions on rental machines, how- 
ever, are being relaxed. 


“Who can buy them?” First, of course, 
comes the Army. Since so few machines have 
been made since Pearl Harbor, the armed 
forces still need thousands of them, and they 
get first call on the L C Smith machines now 
in production at our Syracuse Plant. 


A small number of L C Smiths is being al- 
lotted O. E. W. for export to certain foreign 
countries. America has always been the larg- 
est producer of typewriters in the world and 
now almost every friendly nation must look 
to us for this equipment. 


And also the average business man, who may 
not be in essential war work—to you, we ex- 
press our regrets at not being able to fill your 
orders at this time. (If your machines need 
adjusting or overhauling, our Service facili- 
ties are at your command.) 


*Subject to possible changes in regulations subsequent to going to press; 
consult your local Smith-Corona Branch Office or Dealer. mre ‘ 


The Navy, too, has equal right to these first 
new typewriters. Few realize how many type- 
writers it takes to maintain efficiency aboard 
a battleship, let alone operate the largest 
Navy the world has ever seen. The Navy 
needs many more typewriters. 


About one out of ten L C Smiths will be al- 
lotted for essential war activities, on appli- 
cation to and approval from the War Produc- 
tion Board, For complete information see 
W.P.B. Conversion Order L-54-a, as amend- 
ed Sept. 20, 1943. 


’ Groton Plant 


SMITH-CORONA 


Typewriters 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc Syracuse 1 N Y¥ 
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APPETIZING ° DELICIOUS 
(ht Ricew Must be MYERS'S 


“Planters’ Punch” Brand 
100% Fine Jamaica 97 Proof 






*HERE’S HOW TO MAKE IT 
Put 14 lump of Sugar in Old Fashioned Glass. 
Moisten with Angostura 
Bitters. Add 2 teaspoons of 
Water, and dissolve. Putin Es | 
2 Ice Cubes and 1)4 oz. 














of Myers’s Jamaica Rum. 
Garnish with Mar- 
aschino Cherry, 

a slice of Lemon 

and a slice of 
Orange. For illus- 

trated booklet with 

many famous reci- 

pes write 

Dept. NW-3 


R. U.Delapenka &Co.,tac, 
Sole Dist.inU.S.A. 


New York 13, 0. ¥. 































It's reassuring to find. the sohids. t 

on, because they are good. Imported 
Mediterranean briar is one of those things 
the perfect. pipe material. We proudly 
offer it, as we did before the war, in a 
. pipe produced by the same craftsmen of 
LHS, with the same solid rubber bit, 
sterling silver band and all. 
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Stil made of 
GENUINE IMPORTED 

~ BRIAR 
Billiard Shape. 
Antique Finish. Also 


Smooth Finish. Many 
handsome models. 
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Times ABC’s 

The New York Times submitted to the 
Regional War Labor Board last Decem- 
ber a plan for $31,000 in merit raises for 
its editorial staff. Disclosed two weeks 
ago, the plan had all the effect of a bomb. 

The chief rub to the proud Times men 
was a classification putting them into four 
groups: Class A, reporters who could be 
entrusted with important; “dangerous” 
stories, paid $140 to $225 a week; Class 
B, reporters judged capable of rising into 
Class A, worth $90 to $140; Class C, 
those whose judgment cannot be trusted 
on taste or potentially libelous stories, 
worth $57.50 to $90; and Class D, report- 
ers engaged in routine work, chiefly minor 
police and other news, worth $27.50 to 
$57.50. Only a handful on The Times 
local staff made the loftiest grade: 40-odd 
were in B and 125 in the lowest grades. 

There was much looking down noses. 
Also, the wounded egos of the C and D 
men were assuaged none when four white 
fixtures in the men’s lavatory were mys- 
teriously labeled A, B, C, and D, and this 
jingle appeared on the bulletin board: 


In this great reportorial waste 
There are classes of skill and of taste; 
If you’re not libel-free 
You are graded Class D 
And the chances are you are not chaste. 


By the end of the week, The Times 
management had begun to modify its 
stand. Confronted with a Newspaper 
Guild complaint that the planned raises 
were niggardly (totaling e, than a fourth 
permissible under WLB procedure) and 
the classifications unheard-of, the man- 
agement agreed to talk it over. 


The Independent Independent 


In the shadow of its big metropolitan 
neighbors in Los Angeles, The Pasadena 
(Calif.) Independent last week celebrat- 
ed its twelfth birthday. From the head 
- a heavily laden banquet table Emer 

D. (for nothing) Bates, co-founder and 
publisher, and Frederick Graham Run- 
yon, editor and son of Frederick F. (also 
for nothing) Runyon, the other co-found- 
er, beamed on 65 employes and their 
wives or sweethearts. 

There was much to beam about. The 
lusty thrice-weekly Independent had just 
had a fat year: gross $302,941; classified 
linage, 2,183,972, more than that’ of ‘all 
but a few dailies in the Far West; dis- 
play linage, 2,709,210, comparable to 
that of several six and seven-day papers 
in the vicinity; circulation, 42,500 (after 
a 9,500 cut for newsprint shortage), more 
than half paid for, the rest throwaway, a 
vestige of the paper’s infancy. 

The depression-born Independent was 
fathered by Bates and reared to journal- 
istic vigor by the elder Runyon. In 19382 
Bates, a former ‘chauffeur and small-time 
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Bates’ throwaway has reaped a harvest 


promoter of fairs, bazaars, and fund-rais- 
ing drives, cast about for a safe place to 
invest his meager life savings. Merchant 
friends convinced him he should start a 
throwaway weekly to compete with the 
local newspaper monopoly—The Pasadena 
Star News and The Pasadena Post. 
Bates offered the editorship to Runyon, 
formerly The Post’s crusading editor. 
When he sheepishly explained that his 


“$8,000 capital was—too skinny to pay 


Runyon what he was worth, Runyon 


countered with this proposition: He 
would edit the paper without pay for a 
year; after that, if it succeeded, he would 


receive either $12,000 a year or a third 
interest. They shook hands on the deal. 
Today Bates and Runyon are full partners 
without, as Bates puts it, “a scrap of 
paper between us.” 

In the tough first year, The Inde- 
pendent went $10,000 in the red. Once 
Bates sold his cherished hunting rifles 
to pa ay for an issue. By the end of eighteen 
months the paper had paid off its debts; 
now its two pe wntown buildings, com- 
posing-room equipment, double-decked 
presses, and other equipment are valued 
at $244,000. 

The Independent goes into more 
homes in Pasadena than The Star News 
and The Post combined. The majority of 
its readers voluntarily pay its 210 de- 
livery boys 25 cents a month, half of 
which goes to the paper and meets cir- 
culation costs. Readers are encouraged 
to take a proprietary interest in The In- 
dependent’s news policy. For example, 
when an ugly perversion scandal rocked 
Pasadena ‘a ears ago, Independent 
readers decided d that the-names of prom- 
inent citizens involved should be pub- 
lished. One of the accused committed 
suicide. But most readers agreed that: the 








HOW 


aly 
ARE 
CRITICS ? 


ae every motion picture critic 
in America has been called crazy—or 
worse—during his career. That’s nat- 
ural, in a field where one man’s orchid 
is so often another man’s onion. 


Personally, we at Warner Bros. dote 
on critics, and proclaim their sound- 


ness of judgment. Why shouldn’t we? - 


Consider: 
* * * 


Four Warner Bros. pictures were 
among “The Ten Best” of 1943 se- 
lected by 439 leading newspaper and 
magazine critics in an impartial 
nation-wide poll. (No other company 
had more than two.) 


Warner Bros.’ “‘Watch On The 
Rhine” was voted The Best Picture 
Of 1943 by the Motion Picture Critics 
of New York—who also voted our Ida 
Lupino The Best Actress, and Paul 
Lukas (for his performance in a 
Warner Bros. picture) The Best 


. Actor. 


And recently, The New York Times, 
in reviewing a WB picture, referred 
to this company’s “enviable record for 
combining good citizenship with good 
picture-making”. 


* & x 


We think these and other tributes 
from critics reflect strongly on the 
rightness of a long-standing Warner 
Bros. policy: to make ‘pictures that 
will help to further those freedoms 
which are basic to democracy. 


And whatever the verdict on crit- 
ics, they seem to see eye to eye with 
you, the American public. For you 
have, by your enthusiastic acclaim 
for our product, proved your agree- 
ment with that policy! 


You’ll prove it again when you see 


IDA LUPINO 
—_PAULHNREID 


ur Our, Te, 


NANCY COLEMAN-MARY BOLAND- VICTOR FRANCEN- NAZIMOVA 
Oirected by VINCENT SHERMAN « Produced by JERRY WALD 


Original Screen Play by Ellis St. Joseph and Howard Koch e Music by Franz Waxman 


For here you’ll find not only a 
wondrous love story, brilliantly and 
tenderly told, but also a story of a 
man and a woman who learned that 
ecstasy alone is not enough for those 
who seek happiness. 


It is, we feel, one of the most impor- 
tant Warner Bros. pictures ever made. 
Be sure to see it. 


WARNER BROS. PICTURES 


JACK L. WARNER, Executive Producer 


INCORPORATED 


PASSAGE TO MARSEILLE - DESTINATION TOKYO - THE DESERT SONG - WATCH ON THE RHINE - THIS IS THE ARMY - PRINCESS O'ROURKE - OLD ACQUAINTANCE 














This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these Shares for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of 
an offer to buy, any of such Shares. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


Not a New Issue 





75,000 Shares 
West Indies Sugar Corporation 


Common Stock 
($1 Par Value) 


Price $197 Per Share 


Copies of the Povapee tus may be obtainedfrom the undersigned andfrom other 
underwriters, only in States in which they are legally authorized to act as 
dealersin securities andin which such Prospcctus may legally be distributed. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


February 17, 1944. 
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The consistent excellence of Teacher’s 
Scotch brings high praise from all 
who know it. All agree that... 
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drastic publicity cure worked. Pasadena’s 
wave of sex crimes stopped. 

When the elder Runyon suffered a 
stroke four years ago, his son took over 
as editor and Gal Wood became man- 
aging editor. The 41-year-old Frederick 
G. Runyon left The Glendale (Calif.) 
News Press in 1937 for radio; he now 
earns $800 a week as a script writer and 
a $25 War Bond a month as editor of 
The Independent. He writes the front- 
page local commentary which still carries 

is father’s name and picture. Wood has 
full freedom on the editorial page, where 
he not only disagrees with his boss but 
frequently chides him for his point of 
view. The tall, fiftyish Bates watches over 
the whole staff like an indulgent father. 
His creed: “If you let people make money 
with you, you will make it yourself.” 


Generals Know Best 


The stories 2’ first were vague, but on” 
fact seemed clear: War correspondents on 
the Anzio beachheads were in the dog- 
house. Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alex- 
ander, Allied Commander-in-Chief, had: 
(1) withdrawn the correspondents’ field- 
radio privileges, and (2) required them 
to send their dispatches via courier—a 
delay of at least 24 hours—to Naples for 
blue penciling under a vague “censorship 
of policy.” 

Belatedly, last week end Homer Bigart, 
correspondent for The New York Herald . 
Tribune, disclosed Alexander’s reason in 
an interview which itself had been held 
up five days. In fact, in view of the 
General’s mood, it was surprising that 
the story was cleared at all. The Gen- 
eral’s reason: Correspondents, “blowing 
hot and cold” on the Anzio battle, had 
damaged home-front morale and com- 
forted the enemy.* 

Alexander stormed: “I am very dis- 
appointed in the stuff I have seen con- 
ing out of this beachhead . . . I am very 
surprised . . . that you should put out 
such rot . . . That is why I cut off the 
link [radio facilities] and I’m not going to 
open it again until I am satisfied.” In the 
words of his aide, the correspondents 
must follow the “policy line,” i.e., not 
blow hot and cold. 

Bigart wrote: “If the stories blew hot 
and cold, that is exactly the way the bat- 
tle ran. As Alexander himself says, the 
first round went decisively to the Allies 
. .. And that was what we wrote... 
Then on Sunday, Jan. 30, there was a. 
dramatic change in the Allied fortunes 
. . . The initiative went to the Germans. 
We reported it. We tried to report that 
the situation was tense [President Roose- 
velt’s term for it] and critical. We still 
believe it was. , 

“The perils of the policy censorship 
. . . are too obvious to need discussion.” 

Back in Washington, OWI Chief El- 
mer Davis went into action again in his 





























































*A major irritant to the military, mentioned in 
other dispatches: comparison of the Anzio situation 
to raue, where Alexander also fought. 
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jong-standing battle for fuller and freer 
reporting of war news. To the War De- 
partment he sent a protest on the re- 
strictions on the Anzio correspondents. 
But Secretary of War Stimson indicated 
he felt the generals knew best. The affair 
had proved that ‘the battle of news, in 
which Davis had converted the Navy and 
brought about coverage in the Gilberts 
and Marshalls which he called “the best 
in this war,” was not yet won on all 
fronts. After three days of courier service 


Alexander restored the field radios at 


Anzio. 

Meanwhile, the OWI boss went ahead 
with plans for coverage of the West- 
em invasion of Europe. To London he 
sent his deputy director, George Lyon 
(ex-city editor of The New York World- 
Telegram and ex-managing editor of 
PM) as liaison man with the press and 
the military. 








MEDICINE 


War Against Burns 





In peacetime America’s death toll from 
burs was approximately 7,000 a year. 
If fatal cases were evenly divided among 
the country’s 180,000 doctors, each 
would see only one burn fatality every 
eighteen years. By contrast, to doctors 
in the armed forces grave burns are com- 
mon (they accounted for 60 per cent of 
the Pearl Harbor casualties). Last week 
in the journal The Military Surgeon, 
Capt. Louis H. Roddis of the Navy Medi- 
cal Corps brought the situation up to date 
with a report on burns incident to war 
and the latest measures for their pre- 
vention. 


Prevention: The “flash burn,” caused 
by the quick spread of flame which sur- 
rounds the burst of shell or bomb, is a 
special problem of this war. Since short- 
sleeved shirts and shorts worn in the 
tropics leave plenty of flesh uncovered as 
target for flashes, the Navy has devised 
a protective anti-flash outfit of the cover- 
all variety, which includes long gaunt- 
lets and a hood, both of lightweight 
cotton, and a gauze mask. A collar on 
the shirt protects the neck, and strings 
tied abeut the sleeves and bottoms of 
trousers keep out explosion flashes. The 
Navy also uses a plastic eye shield. A new 
cream recently announced by the Armored 
Force Command gives almost 100 per 
cent protection against flash burns. To 
forestall inhaling enough flame or hot 
air to bring on the usually fatal burns 
of the larynx, trachea, and bronchi, men 
are trained to hold the breath. Tying a 
handkerchief across the lower part of the 
face is another simple protection against 
both flash burns and inhalation. 


Fliers are somewhat protected by their — 


helmets and goggles from the highly in- 
flammable fuel used in planes. But they 
are frequent victims of chemical burns 













Two things to remember, next time 
your dealer says he has no “Ever- 
eady” flashlight batteries: Commit- 
ments to the armed forces are right 
now taking a large part of our pro- 
duction. And war industries, with 
their high preference ratings, require 
nearly all the civilian supply. 


Every American can take part in the war 
food program. Produce it, conserve it, play 
square with your share! 


fresh Eveready Batteries 
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FRESH BATTERIES 
LAST LONGER... 
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The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Ince. 
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B-B JEEBIES 
(BITE and BURN) 


Smoking is ALL pleasure—with Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture. Here’s why! Country 
Doctor’s extraordinary blending experience; 
selection of the choicest tobaccos; skillfuluse 
of the perfect moistening agent... all three of 
these superior advantages sogether. . . defin- 
itely do away with Smoker’s B-B JEEBIES 
(Bite and Burn) which usually lurk unseen in 
ordinary tobaccos. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. Fragrant-cool-and Oh so different. 
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PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 









bryten and No.2 for teeth hard 
to bryten are made by a 
Dentist. Choose the texture 
to suit your teeth and watch 
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from the phosphorus and magnesium 
contained in incendiary and tracer bul- 
lets. Individual armor consisting of vest, 
arm and thigh pieces, and bulletproof 
helmet (NEwswEEk, Jan. 31) now de- 
flects.the projectiles. 

Tanks and scout cars, fueled with oil 
and carrying ammunition, are only slight- 
ly less hazardous than planes. The latest 
type of construction features noncon- 
ductors as linings and special fire-extin- 
guishing apparatus. 


Treatment; The two mainstays of burn 
therapy are (1) plasma, which wards off 
shock that formerly was the cause of 
death in 60 per cent to 75 per cent of all 
fatal burns, and (2) the sulfa drugs, 
which fight the assorted infections that 
accounted for the remainder. 

Tannic acid, once favored as a burn- 
shock preventive, has recently been criti- 
cized because it may act as a poison, 
producing fatal liver damage. Other 
treatments, such as silver nitrate and 
gentian violet which employ the same 
principle (they seal the burn), have 
been found useful. In addition, doctors 
have attempted to combat fluid loss in 
burn victims by giving them salt water 


-and injections of adrenal cortical hor- 


mones. Copper-sulphate solution applied 
early is of some value in phosphorus 
burns. 

Another new attack on burn shock was 
reported recently in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. Acting 
on. the supposition that salt deficit due 
to plasma leakage (blood plasma nor- 
mally acts as the body’s salt bank) is a 
prime factor in producing burn shock, 
Dr. Charles L.Fox has devised a treat- 
ment in which burn victims receive, in- 
stead of plasma, massive doses of sodium 
lactate to rebuild their salt reserve. 


Of lice and men: DDT is death to typhus carriers 


































U. 8. Army photos from Harris & Ewing 
on battlefield or mattress 





War Against Lice 


Ever since a 
thrust his fingers through the chest but- 
tons of his greatcoat, the world has been 
made aware that soldiers are pestered by 
vermin. In the last war “reading the 
shirt” meant stripping to check the regi- 
mental olive drab for body lice—the cele- 
brated cooties of the AEF. Troops at the 
front scratched vigorously, and on re- 
turning to base, were given close-cropped 
haircuts, hot baths—and a lot of wise- 
cracks—at a limited number of delousing 
stations. 

Last week the Quartermaster Review 
reported the latest developments worked 
out by the Quartermaster and Medical 
Corps in their fight in this war against 
lice and other disease-bearing insects. At 
Camp Lee, Va., articles to be deloused 
are dropped in an airtight bag of syn- 
thetic rubber with an ampule of methyl 
bromide, a lethal gas. Within 45 minutes 
after the ampule is smashed, all vermin 
are destroyed. The bag, which can de- 
louse the equipment of as many as six 
men at once, may be used on the battle- 
field in place of cumbersome fumigation 
chambers and heavy sterilization trailers. 
Behind the lines the Army uses a fumiga- 
tion and bath unit, attached to a truck 
and large enough to accommodate a 
soldier fully clothed. 

A third pest weapon described by the 
War Department is a powder, DDT, an 
extremely powerful insecticide which is 
sprinkled on the clothing. A single dust- 
ing of DDT will give protection from 
disease-carrying vermin for a month. 
DDT (dichloro-dipheny]-trichloro-cih- 
ane) has proved so effective that the 
Army recently flew the first 500-pound 
cargo produced at a du Pont pilot plant 
to an overseas front. 
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IT was a surprise dawn attack! Scores of huge artil- 
lery pieces were wheeled into position down tortuous 
mountain slopes and over the toughest battle ter- 
rain. Tons of guns always under complete control — 
eased along or stopped short by Warner Electric Brakes. 
Yes, modern tractor-trailers and many other types ; 
of power equipment will be braked electrically after 
the war. Warner Electric Brakes, performance-proved 
on thousands of essential motor transports and artil- 
lery pieces in grueling war service all over the world, 


will be available for a wide range of new applications. 


Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 











parts stored in outside 
bins are protected 
against torrosion 


Storage facilities usually furnish 
more protection this...but at 
least in this extreme case, the wide 
margin of protection provided by 
NO-OX-ID has proved it to be one 
of the world’s rust preventives. 
Fenders, wheels, transmissions, engine 
blocks, and other parts in these out- 
side storage bins for over two — 
have withstood the extremes of heat, 
cold, rain, fog, dew, sun, and snow 
without rust ge. 


When you are faced with the 
long-time storage problem 


As reconversion takes place, ma- 
chinery and parts stored in the best 
of warehouses need protection against 
rust forming moisture. NO-OX-ID 
will do that job well. Consult us... 
NO-OX-ID engineers can help you. 


Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Division, 310 S. Michigan Ave., 


“THE LEADER FOR 25 YEARS” 


NO Ox 


rust preventive 
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De Senectute 


by RAYMOND MOLEY > 


A few years ago, when Mr. 
Morgenthau’s Treasury presented us 
with a newly designed dollar bill, one 
of those responsible for the change 
pointed out that the New Deal was in- 
scribed not only upon the great seal of 
the United States, but upon that token 
which does so much to support us. 
There it is: “Novus Ordo Seclorum,” 
which, in the rough and ready ety- 
mology of Washington, might mean 
“The New Deal.” 

Since the phrase “New Deal” has 
been scrapped, I have been watching 
the backs of my dollars to see if the 
Latin inscription is to go, too. Perhaps, 
in view of the age and retrospective 
qualities of those who govern us, 
the Ciceronian phrase “de senectute” 
might be a more appropriate slogan 
for 1944. 

If Mr. Roosevelt is reelected and 
carries both houses of Congress, the 
age situation among the leaders of the 
New Deal (Novus Ordo) party, will 
be as follows on January 20, 1945— 
the date of the beginning of the fourth 
term: : 

The ten men who, because of their 
committee chairmanships, will run the 
House of Representatives, will average 
72% years. 

The men at the heads of the ten 
most important Senate committees 
will average 70% years. 

The Cabinet, despite the presence of 
such youngsters as Secretaries Perkins 
(62) and Wickard (52), will be, al- 
most to a day, 65. 

If the Hon. Henry A. Wallace gets 
the boot, and the Hon. Sam Rayburn 
gets the nod, the Vice President will 
be 63. 

The President, as everyone knows, 
will be ten days short of 63. 

So the regime that came into office 
so gaily in 1933 moves into the late 
afternoon. The New Deal is the Old 
Deal, now. 


Because a matter of this sort is 
of public interest, we shall hear much 
of it in the forthcoming campaign. The 
bitter things said of the old men on 
the Supreme Court, in 1937, will be 
repeated. It will be recalled that the 
President, in that year, said that old 
men are unable “to perceive their own 
infirmities.” He quoted a judge, pre- 
sumably against himself, who said: 
“They seem to be tenacious of the ap- 
pearance of inadequacy.” And he read 


this to his press conference, amid the 
roars of laughter of his favorite press 
stooges. 

He said in his message to Congress: 
“Modern complexities call also for a 
constant infusion of new blood in the 
courts, just as it is needed in executive 
functions of the government and in 
private business. A lowered mental or 
physical vigor leads men to avoid an 
examination of complicated and 
changed conditions. Little by little, 
new facts become blurred through old 
glasses fitted, as it were, for the needs 
of another generation; older men, as- 
suming that the scene is the same as it 
was in the past, cease to explore or in- 
quire into the present or the future.” 

The President’s party has controlled 
the House for fourteen years. There 
has been no reorganization of its busi- 
ness, no preparation for the situation 
which the rule of seniority has created. 
The same is true of the Senate. 

The President offers the country, 
after eleven years, a cabinet in which 
five of the most important members 
are past 70, the age’which he, himself, 
said was proper only for retirement. 
And if, as is possible, he wants to 
retire himself after three terms, he has 
permitted no possible successor to ap- 
pear in his official family. 

Even now, Father Time is whittling 
away the small Democratic majority in 
the House. The Democrats stand to 
lose more members this year by death 
than will the Republicans, for the 
simple reason that their members have 
been at the grinding work of govern- 
ment longer. 


It is characteristic of regimes in 
government to fall into this age pre- 
dicament. Their members grow old. 
They live on the early ideas that got 
them into office until those ideas get 
stale. They get immersed in routine 
and stop looking ahead; their imagina- 
tion fails; and their vested interests in 
the past prevent new ventures in policy. 
Businesses and universities prevent 
this by rules of retirement. Govern- 
ments never learn this method. They 
-have to be taught it the hard way. 
So it was with the Virginia dynasty in 
1824, with the Democratic party in 
1860 and in 1920, and with the Re- 
publican party in 1912 and 1932. 
When time plucks at their sleeve, they 
do not respond. Then the voters swing 
a cruel ax. 
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LD CHARTER 


2289 eo., 
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A SUPERB 
AMERICAN 
WHISKEY 


IF YOU STILL FEEL that silkiness, mellowness, smoothness are just ad- ; 
vertising words ... chances are you’ve never tasted Old Charter! If you i 
still have no real choice between brands of whiskey ... chances are you’ve 4 
never tasted Old Charter. If your own palate has never told you what 

long and leisured years of ripening can do for a noble whiskey . . . chances eaieneciiataiaseien eimai, ttle 
are you've never tasted Old Charter —and you ought to, soon! 7 


This Whiskey is 7 Years Old + Straight Bourbon Whiskey * 90 Proof + Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. | Tunein! Schenley’s**Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival.” Every Wed. Eve. C. B.S 








Little Man...zhat now? 


What sort of world lies ahead for you, baby 
of 1944? 


All good? Only a cheerful idiot would say it 
... with a war’s debts to be paid, a world’s 
wounds to be healed. Yet, only a narrow, 
unthinking Scrooge would say it is to be all 
bad, either! 


: This war, which has accelerated the methods 
of mass DEstruction, has speeded the means 
of mass CONstruction, as well...with a 
broadened range of chemistry’s sulfa drugs... 
vast chemical advancements in nutrition 
. .. chemical betterments in plastics, medici- 
nals, textiles, metals, leathers, rubber, paper, 
lumber products . . . the list where Monsanto 
Chemistry serves is well-nigh endless. 





Hospital Bassinet of 
Monsanto's rigid, 
transparent Fibestos 
now used in more than 
a score of leading hos- 
pitals—developed by 
Dr. J. W. Boren and 
manufactured by Lloyd 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Ahead—not all sunshine-and-roses for you, 
‘ little man. But, none the less, a world of 
{ healthier, fuller, better lives. That is the 
q promise of a free 
American industry 
... and of Monsanto 
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